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Rough Riders in Conference 

THE STURDY KAZAKS AND 
THEIR FREEDOM 

Mow that China proper is passing into the control of the 
^ Communists the more remote parts of that vast land are 
feeling the pressure of events too. 

A hundred delegates representing the mountainous Chinese 
provinces of Sinkiang, Chinghai, Ningsia, and Suiyuan have 
been assembled at Wangyehfu in an attempt to rally the 
Mongol tribes against Communist influence. 


FOLLOWING IN • 
FATHER’S .... 

SWIM-STROKES 

J?acLAND’s new mile swimming 
champion is 18-year-old 
Donald Bland, of Lambton. 
County Durham. 

A big, strong i?.d who enjoys 
swimming so much that he 
refuses to take things easily in 
the water, even when he is well 
in the lead, Donald is a natural 
swimmer. His father held the 
Northumberland and Durham 
long-distance swimming cham¬ 
pionship for five years prior to 
the war, so perhaps there is 
nothing very extraordinary in 
Donald following in his father’s 
swim-strokes. He certainly did 
this: for. when Eiand senior gave 
up his Counties title in 1948, 
Donald became the new cham¬ 
pion. 

His father is a baths super¬ 
intendent, and so young Donald 
has had the very best of coach¬ 
ing and training. He . should 
become one of our best prospects 
for the next Olympics, to be held 
in Finland in 1952. 


Where Do 
Donkeys Go in the 
Wintertime? 

riHiLDREN who 'enjoy donkey 
rides, at the seaside some¬ 
times wonder what happens to 
the donkeys in the winter. 

Well, as far as the. donkeys on 
Hunstanton beach are concerned, 
the answer in future will be that 
they go as the guests of children 
who rode on them in the summer. 
The owner lias received a number 
of letters from children offering 
to take the animals for the 
winter, and where conditions are 
suitable this will be done. 


PIPING TIMES 
IN SCHOOL 

JJagpipe playing is to be taught 
for the first time in one or 
the Glasgow Corporation schools 
next session. This is an experi¬ 
ment in which about a dozen 15- 
year-old boys are. to take part, 
and all of them had to 
pass a musical test before being 
enrolled. 

Particularly pleased are the 
members of the Glasgow Scots 
College of Piping. Their aim is 
to have piping included in the 
list of compulsory subjects for 
the Higher Leaving Certificate. 


Among the delegates to this 
Chinese conference have been 
representatives of the Kazak 
people, who are among the 
wildest inhabitants of this region 
and are more accustomed to the 
saddle than the conference table. 

The Kazaks number about four 
and a half million. Nobody 
knows the exact number because 
a census has never been taken, 
and- would prove impossible 
among a people so constantly on 
-the move. They go back in 
history to the great Genghiz 
Khan, the • Mongol conqueror of 
Asia, who brought them from 
their homes in Asia Minor to the 
lands of central Asia. 

Fiery Independence 

Until recently the Kazaks were 
organised in “hordes,” with each 
horde divided into tribes which 
in turn had divisions into clans 
or groups of families. Both 
Russia and China have tried to 
organise the Kazaks into more 
manageable groups, but the 
independence of the people 
always flares up at outside inter¬ 
ference. 

The life of the Kazaks is spent 
wandering in‘search of grazing 
for their vast herds of sheep and 
cattle, and for the two-humped 
camel which is their favourite 
beast of burden. They move with 
the seasons, paying no attention 
to frontiers, but only seeking the 
greenest grass for their stock. 
During the war one enormous 
horde of Kazaks burst into the 
' northern valleys of India, driven 
down from the high plateaus by 
bitter weather and ’lack of 
pasture. 

Skilled Horsemen 

Strong in physique, with slit 
eyes, red faces, and compact, well- 
made bodies, the Kazaks are the 
toughest people in Central Asia. 
Their skill in horsemanship is 
astounding. Most of their games 
are played on horseback, requir¬ 
ing extreme agility and control. 
The traditional game of 
“Oghlak ” requires a - group of 
horsemen on the sturdy Kazak 
ponies and the carcass of a sheep, 
the aim of the man carrying the 
carcass. being to carry it beyond 
a. certain line, while his opponents 
do everything to prevent him. 

A Kazak man spends nearly all 
his life in the saddle, ranging 
over the open steppes, shepherd¬ 
ing his stock of sheep and camels. 
The smart young Kazak men 
wear handsome peaked cloth 
hats, bright red and fur-lined. 

In 1947 the Kazaks proclaimed 
an Independent Republic of 
Eastern Turkestan, with a capital 
at Ili, and attempts were made 
to control the whole of the 
Continue! on page 2 


Anti-Wasp 
Brigade 


Air Raid on the Frontier 

Storks and Eagles Meet in Combat 



DRISTOL has an anti-wasp 
brigade. Householders in¬ 
vaded by tvasps have only to 
dial Bristol 76001 and. an expert 
equipped with suitable apparatus 
is soon on his way to deal .with 
the intruders.. 

The anti-wasp brigade, which 
deals only with nests inside 
houses and last year alone 
destroyed a hundred, has so far 
not suffered a single sting. 


A 


. . To see 


fine lady 


a white 


horse 


In London the 
other day 


great aif battle between a large flock of storks and a raiding 
party of eagles was fought recently near the little Spanish 
town of Zorita, in the lonely province of Caceres, near the 
Portuguese frontier. 

This is a favourite nesting-place for storks, for here they are 
usually left in peace. One day recently, however, their peace 
was rudely disturbed ! 

A party of about forty eagles arrived from the distant mountains 
and attacked the nests of the storks, carrying off many of the 
young. The next day "tire same thing happened. 

This, apparently, was too much for the storks. 
The same evening Spanish workmen in the neigh¬ 
bouring fields saw a great company of about 
eighty of the long-beaked, slender-legged birds 
in urgent conference. After a time eight storks 
detached themselves from the others and flew off 
in different directions as if on a mission. 

Costly Victory 

Two days later the result of this was seen 
when about 200 storks began to arrive from all 
directions, swelling the stork colony to unheard- 
of dimensions. 

The next time the eagles came over on a 
marauding expedition the storks savagely 
attacked them, three or four storks to each eagle. 
Although, the surprised eagles were nimbler and 
more manoeuvrable in the air it seemed to be 
the aim of some storks deliberately to crash into 
them in mid-air while the others thrust at them 
with their beaks. The battle, watched by ail the 
villagers for miles around, lasted for half an hour. 
At the end of that period over a hundred storks 
lay dead on the ground, but they had accounted 
for every one of the. invaders. Then the surviving 
storks of those who had come to succour their 
comrades flew away again, their mission nobly 
accomplished. 
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The United Nations 
Reports Progress 

The fourth annual Report on world affairs has recently been 
1 issued by the United Nations, and in it Secretary General 
Trygve Lie gives a full • picture of the organisation's 
' achievements in the fourth year of its world-wide activities. 


M R Trygve Lie’s chief point is 
that,, despite great difficulties 
"existing ‘ between the Great 
Powers, the world has progressed 
. in the past year towards a more 
peaceful future. He sees hopeful 
signs in many parts of the world, 

• and asks us to count our bless¬ 
ings however small they may be. 

1 The breaking of the Berlin dead- 
j lock, the renewal of the Council 
i of Foreign Ministers (in which 
-Britain, America, France, and 
Russia participate) are signs that 
relations between East and West 
may yet improve. 

' The fear of war, says the Secre¬ 
tary General, has decreased be- 
’cause negotiations on Germany 
'and Austria have been re¬ 
started. And more than that— 
the United Nations, he insists, 

• has by its power of persuasion 
: succeeded in preventing or end- 
> ing. wars that might have in¬ 
volved 500 ■ million people, a 
quarter of all mankind. This 
reference is to the conflict in 
Palestine, ended by negotiations 


THE STATION 
UNDER A RIVER 

Although Sloane Square Metro¬ 
politan Line station in 
London is sometimes called an 
Underground station it is actu¬ 
ally open to the air yet under¬ 
neath a river. Running diagon¬ 
ally across it in a big iron tube 

■ is one of London’s ancient rivers, 
the Westbourne, on its way from 
the Hampstead hills to the 
Thames. 

When the station, now being 
rebuilt, was almost destroyed by 
a bomb in November 1940 it was 
one of the most up to date in 
London, with escalators running- 
straight on to the platforms. It 
was also unique because it had a 
tavern, formerly known as The 

■ Hole in The Wall, opening on to 
one of its platforms. 

It is hoped that the new station 
will be completed in time for the 
Festival of Britain in 1951. 


Good Use For an 
Ancient Barn 

r ]hiE Yorkshire woollen town of 
Huddersfield has completely 
surrounded an old farmhouse 
which, with a magnificent barn, 
now stands as a lone reminder 
of olden days amid modern build¬ 
ings. 

The Corporation has bought it, 
and in Dives House Barn, as it 
is called, is to be assembled a 
rich store of objects illustrating 
farming life of ancient' days. 
With its magnificent open timber 
roof the barn will be a welcome 
annexe to the Tolson Memorial 
Museum nearby. 

How fascinating in this 
mechanical age are the hand¬ 
made implements fashioned and 
often richly decorated by rural 
craftsmen can be seen in the 
museum at Luton, where a 
superb collection has been built 
up during the past 25 years. 

The Huddersfield collection, 
however, will have the added 
advantage of an appropriate 
setting. 


in recent months, and to the 
quarrels in Kashmir (between 
India and Pakistan) and Indo¬ 
nesia (between Indonesians and 
the Dutch.) 

Mr Trygve Lie refuses to be¬ 
lieve that the ideological conflict 
between East and West, is the 
only important issue of our time. 
He thinks that the Powers are 
making rise of the conflict to get 
into better positions before the 
world becomes more stable after 
the signing of the Peace Treaties 
with Germany and Japan. 

Collective Security 

The Report further disagrees 
with tliose who think that the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations is only a sort of. de¬ 
bating society or a forum for 
propaganda. It sees in the 
General Assembly a strong 
organisation in which many -in¬ 
dependent points of view of 
small, medium, and big nations 
can be heard on equal terms. 

Mr Lie urges the nations to 
abide by the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, and dis¬ 
poses at the same time of the 
widespread belief that the work 
of the United Nations would go 
on much more smoothly if the 
veto were abolished. He states 
that “it is impossible to obtain 
lasting security from war by any 
arrangement that leaves out any 
of the Great Powers. . . . Col¬ 
lective security can be achieved 
only by working out means by 
which all the Great Powers can 
live peacefully together under 
the Charter, however long this 
process make take.” 

This is perhaps the most hope-* 
ful passage in the General Secre¬ 
tary's statement though it is 
obvious that we are still a good 
distance away from this ultimate 
aim. 

For the Benefit of AH 

Mr Lie finally draws attention 
to two significant events in the 
life of humanity—the progress 
in the 'work of establishing a 
set of universally-accepted human 
rights and the rise of -inde¬ 
pendent peoples in Asia. 

It must not, of course, be for¬ 
gotten that apart from the slow- 
moving and sometimes disap¬ 
pointing political work, the 
United Nations is engaged on 
vast developments of a more 
technical nature for the benefit 
of all mankind. A tremendous 
amount of energy for the better¬ 
ing of our life has been expended 
by the various specialised agencies 
of the U N. The International 
Labour Office, the F A O, Unesco, 
the World Health Organisation, 
and other bodies have now all 
become part of the daily life of 
many nations, looking after the 
welfare of workers, advising on 
food production, improving 
education and health. In these 
fields the United Nations has 
already done most valuable work, 
and it is unthinkable that we 
could dispense with that organ¬ 
isation. 

Yet it will be only when pro¬ 
gress in the political settlement 
of world affairs is achieved that 
\Ve shall be able to say that the 
United Nations has succeeded in 
its noble mission. 


Alone Across 
the Atlantic 

0ne day recently a 29-foot yawl 
sailed up to City Island, off 
New York, and a bearded man 
stepped ashore. He was 34-year- 
old Mr Edward Allcard, of Cqb- 
ham, Surrey, and he had made 
a lone voyage all the way from 
Gibraltar! 

In the course of the 80-day 
journey across the Atlantic the 
seven-ton yawl Temptress covered 
4500 miles and met all kinds of 
weather conditions. , On one 
occasion Mr Allcard was stunned 
by a falling rigging-block and 
nearly fell over the side; it was 
when the stout little ship was 
being followed by a school of 
mustard-coloured sharks, with 
whom, said the lone voyager, 
there was “a very happy under¬ 
standing.” 

Mr Allcard, who served in the 
RAF Air-Sea Rescue Service 
during the war, has always had 
a love of the sea. He owned his 
first boat when he was four. “I 
always wanted to see America,” 
he told a journalist. Now he can 
realise his ambition. 


One plan’s Good 
Record 

^ doctor who is credited with 
being responsible for Siam’s 
lowest death-rate from malaria 
since her Ministry, of Health kept 
records, has just returned to the 
United States. 

He is Dr Edwin C. Cort, who 
was the first missionary doctor 
to go back to Siam after the war. 
For two years he was the only 
missionary doctor there, and in 
that time he re-established 13 of 
the 17 leprosy clinics that existed 
in northern Siam before the war. 
He supervised the work of seven 
hospitals in addition to carrying 
out his duties as Superintendent 
of the Chiengmai Leprosy Colony, 
north of Bangkok. He is also 
credited with having stopped a 
cholera epidemic. 

Dr Cort has trained a number 
of doctors and nurses, including 
members of the Siamese royal 
family, and has also arranged for 
students from Siam to study at 
American universities. .Siam has 
awarded him the Insignia of 
Knight of the Order' of the 
Crown for his medical work. 


Rough Riders 

Continued from page 1 
Chinese province of Sinkiang. To 
counter this move the Chinese 
Central Government sent a new 
governor to court the Kazaks. 
During the whole of 1948 he was 
busy visiting the camps of the 
Kazaks, admiring their horse¬ 
manship and talking with the 
men round the evening camp 
■ fires. 

The Moslem religion has been 
re-introduced among the Kazaks, 
and after years of freedom many 
of the women now envelop them¬ 
selves in thick white cloaks. 
Alcohol is forbidden, and the 
children are taught the Koran. 

Both Russia and the Chinese 
Nationalists are wooing the 
Kazak people because their fight¬ 
ing power is high among the 
tribes. Who will win remains to 
be seen; but it is a fair guess 
that the Kazaks will retain their 
.independence whatever advances 
are made to them. 


News From 

“THE WILD EAST” 

- Two “Wild West ” cowboy pic¬ 
tures are to be made in England 
by American companies. 

Any British soldiers in Ger¬ 
many who require hospital treat- 
ment in England will now travel 
by air. 

The official planting of forests 
to prevent soil erosion is to be 
started in New South Wales, the 
County Council of Cumberland 
having decided to have a forest 
screen on their western border. 

Two weavers at a factory in 
Wiltshire have woven 250,000 and 
260,000 picks of West of England 
clcth in five days’ work. It is 
believed to be a record. 

SHIFTING GULF STREAM 

Many rare tropical fish are 
being caught by New Jersey 
fishermen because the Gulf 
Stream is flowing only 22 miles 
off the coast this summer, in¬ 
stead of the normal 80 miles. 



Every year many people—young, and 
not so young—spend their holidays 
helping farmers on the land. Here 
two young volunteers are lifting 
potatoes on a farm in Somerset. 

A South African holiday-maker 
from Margate in Natal has given 
£250 for distribution among the 
poor of Margate in Kent. 

Britain and Sweden have- 
signed an agreement whereby 
Britain will send £70,000 worth 
of shoes to Sweden, and in re¬ 
turn will receive, in part pay¬ 
ment, ' £35,000 worth of ski- 
boots for British winter tourists. 

Parties of Dutch, Austrian, and 
Swedish Junior Red Cross mem¬ 
bers who spent a fortnight in 
this country as guests of mem¬ 
bers of the British Junior Red 
Cross, each took 30 British 
Juniors back to their country for 
a fortnight. 

Ancestral Home 

Dunster Castle, Somerset, has 
been sold by the squire, Mr Geof¬ 
frey .Luttrell. It has been the 
home of the Luttrell family since 
1376. 

A broken piece of a needle re¬ 
cently extracted , .from a South 
African’s toe first entered his 
body 70 years ago when, as a 
small baby, a needle accidentally 
pierced his thigh and broke off. 

Wide areas of crops in 
Alberta, Canada, have been 
damaged and destroyed by hail¬ 
storms. Some of the hailstones 
were as big as golf balls, and 
many windows were broken. 

The French flagship Bucen- 
taure, sunk in the Battle of Tra¬ 
falgar, is said to have been dis¬ 
covered off the Spanish coast by 
Cadiz divers. 


Everywhere \ 

MORE SCOUTS EVERYWHERE 

The’ number of Boy Scouts 
throughout the world at the end 
of last year was 4.306,010, as 
against 4,061.624 in 1946.. There 
are now 42 Scout Associations. 

It is estimated that the fossil¬ 
ised remains of a fish recently 
found in Southern Manitoba, are 
65 million years old. 

The Baptist Missionary Society 
in London recently received an 
anonymous parcel containing a 
thousand £1 notes. 

Mr A. W. Moverley, the Pit¬ 
cairn Island schoolmaster, asks 
the Essex reader who kindly 
sends the C N to note that, it 
should now be addressed to Pit¬ 
cairn Island, ’South Pacific. If 
the sender’s identity is revealed 
Mr Moverley would like to send 
his personal thanks. 

There were 166,931 visitors to 
the Royal Academy exhibition 
this year, and 449 paintings 
were sold for £18,412. 

How We Stand 

A survey of people’s feet is 
being made by the shoe industry 
so that better-fitting shoes can 
be made. 

A hitherto unknown nocturne 
by Johann Sebastian Bach has 
been found among a batch of old 
manuscripts at Giessen, Ger¬ 
many. 

A giant lobster caught near 
the Hebrides not long ago 
weighed 11 lbs and was sold for 
50s. 

British Railways are experi¬ 
menting with a new type of 
locomotive which can be driven 
from either end. This locomotive 
would enable a quicker turn- 
round at the end of a journey. 

A 3-ounce camera, about the 
size of a pocket lighter, will 
shortly be put on the market for 
export by a German firm near 
Giessen. ■ 

The first homes of the new 
town at Hemel Hempstead, 
Hertfordshire, are being con¬ 
structed. The town will eventu¬ 
ally have a population of 60,000. 

The Haleswortli Council, Suf¬ 
folk, has invited housewives living 
in council houses to suggest im¬ 
provements for houses yet to be 
built. 

I cosy'on paper 

A night train runhing from 
Waterloo to the West of England 
-now supplies paper pillows to 
passengers at a shilling each. 

Seventy tons of supplies were 
dropped to a French expedition 
exploring Greenland recently. 

A new lightship has been placed 
about eig\it miles south of 
Folkestone to replace the Varne 
lightship sunk during the ivar. 

Torch of Road Safety 

To call attention to Wanstead’s 
and Woodford's annual Road 
Safety Event a flaming torch is 
to be carried round the borough 
by relays of runners on Thursday 
and Friday evenings and on 
Saturday afternoon this week. 

A diver in Southampton Docks 
recently working under 60 feet 
of water recovered £800 worth of 
jewellery from the mud. The 
jewels had been dropped by a 
lady boarding a flying-boat. 

A mass of ice 900 feet wide and 
300 feet high on the face of the 
Glacier du Tour in the Chamonix 
Valley collapsed recently., and 
spread huge chunks of ice over 
the meadows below. 
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Peter Pringle’s Six-Score Years 


A man who was born in the year 
that George the Fourth 
died—1830—celebrated his 119th 
birthday in Johannesburg re¬ 
cently ! He is Mr Peter Chandler 
Pringle. 

Peter. whose grandparents 
went from Scotland to the Cape, 
was six years old when he accom¬ 
panied his father on the Great 
Trek that started in.1836. Their 
leader was Andries Pretorius, the 
great man who beat Dingaan at 
the Battle of Blood River and 
gave his name to the city of 
Pretoria. 

When Peter reached the 


Model Steelworks 


Jt has been suggested that 
Australian Aborigines might 
carry the Olympic Torch across 
Australia, from Darwin to Mel¬ 
bourne, in 1956. The proposal is 
before the Games Organising 
Committee in Melbourne. 

If the Aborigines are chosen 
to carry the torch, there will 
be a choice of two routes, both 
more than 2000 miles. One would 
be from Darwin to Adelaide by 
way of Alice Springs, and then 
on to Melbourne. The second 
route would be from Darwin 


Transvaal the country swarmed 
with herds of springbok, wilde- 
beeste, and a thousand other wild 
animals. He has lived to see 
Johannesburg rise from the veld 
to become a city' of 750,000 
people; and he has fine tales to 
tell of the days when lions 
roamed where the city’s principal 
shopping‘centre now stands. 

Peter Pringle is in good health, 
eats and sleeps well, and spends 
a great deal of time in his garden. 
He lias a cheerful smile and a 
pleasant greeting for everyone. 
He has a young sister of 94 who 
trims his neat little beard. 

STAMP NEWS 


through to Tennants Creek. 
Mount Isa. Brisbane, Sydney, and 
then to Melbourne. 

Both routes, are well defined, 
although in the Queensland area 
the roads are little more than 
cattle tracks in some places. 

Aborigines have been known to 
perform great feats of running. 
One man in the Northern Terri¬ 
tory ran more than 100 miles in 
a day with only a drink of water 
to sustain him. The Aborigines 
can continue in temperatures in 
which no white man would last. 


TAXI TO 
PARADISE 

cay cavalcade of thirty taxis, 
each one liberally bedecked 
with coloured streamers and bal¬ 
loons, moved out of Edinburgh 
the other day carrying a hundred 
and twenty happy crippled 
children to the ' seaside. The 
children were guests for the day 
of the city’s taxi-men. 

A-piper playing in the leading 
taxi added to the gaiety of the 
occasion, and there were few' who 
did not • turn to wave to the 
children as the cheerful proces¬ 
sion passed. Even Edinburgh's 
senior taxi-driver sported a 
brightly-coloured paper cap in¬ 
stead of his official peaked cap. 

At the first stop the taxis drew 
up in a serried rank, and each 
driver dashed into an ice-cream 
shop, reappearing a few minutes 
later with handfuls of cones for 
his beaming charges. Then the 
journey to the sea was continued, 
and at Gullane the children 
spent a long and happy day. 

The Giraffe Was 
So Surprised 

J'he recent opening of the 
London Zoo to visitors by 
night after the ordinary closing 
time, has had at least one start¬ 
ling result. A giraffe that has 
lived there in silence for 17 years 
was so completely taken by 
surprise at the. unusual occur¬ 
rence that, rising from the 
position in which it had lain 
down for its night’s sleep, it 
uttered a roar of astonishment. 

The giraffe’s surprise was less 
than that of the people who 
heard the roar, for until recently 
these animals were considered 
quite voiceless. 

MOBILE SAVINGS 
BANK 

JVke Stockholm Savings Bank 
now has a mobile branch in 
the form of a specially-equipped 
motor-bus. 

This bus covers the suburbs 
and makes frequent stops so that 
citizens can come and deposit 
their savings. The travelling 
cashier and his assistant have 
short-wave radio contact with 
head-office. The initial experi¬ 
ment has been very successful 
and permission is being asked for 
the erection of special stopping 
signs. 


Children in Glasgow have been 
flocking to St Andrew’s Hall 
to see a working model—almost 
as big as a tennis court—of a 
steel works with 30 locpmotives 
and about 2500 wagons and other 
items of rolling stock, as well as 
a big ship unloading ore with a 
little tug fussing around, 900 
workpeople, and 17 realistic 
chimneys pouring out steam. 

Built by the British Iron and 
Steel Federation, the model is 
electrically driven. It is in 48 
sections and took 20 men some 
nine months to make. 

PRICKLY 

PIPE-CLEANER 

IN Scottsdale, Tasmania, a 
* porcupine proved a boon and 
a blessing to two men engaged in 
trying to clear earth and debris 
jrom a nine-inch drainpipe. 

The .porcupine was persuaded 
to enter the pipe, and cleaned it 
thoroughly within a few minutes. 


Japan will shortly issue two new 
stamps commemorating plans 
for the reconstruction of Hiro¬ 
shima as a peace memorial city, 
and Nagasaki as a cultural city. 

J'his stamp 
has been 
issued by 
Belgium 
to celebrate 
an exhibition 
of paintings 
by Gerard 
David. Born 
in the Nether¬ 
lands about 
1450, David 
was of the 
Bruges school. He died in 1523. 

Poland has issued a set of 
stamps in honour of the 
fifth anniversary of her liberation. 

Phe 70th anniversary of the 
foundation of the first Jewish 
settlement in Palestine—Petalr 
Tikva—is commemorated by a 
new Israel stamp. 



ABORIGINE TORCHBEARERS ? 



The Navy 
Gave 
Them 
a Lift 

Parties of visitors 
aboard the aircraft- 
carrier HMS Im¬ 
placable, flagship 
of the Home Fleet, 
came up from below 
deck on the air¬ 
craft lift when the 
ship was open for 
inspection recently. 
On reaching the 
flight deck they 
were able to see 
some of the Navy’s 
latest fighter planes. 
The masts of a 
much older flagship. 
Nelson's Victory, 
can be seen on the 
right of this picture. 



Merrie England 

When the English Folk Dance and Song Society held a 
festival in Stratford-on-Avon, Morris Dancers gave an exhibi¬ 
tion in the street to the music of a medley of instruments. 


Two-Wheeled 

Champions 

J’he world's greatest cyclists are 
in Copenhagen this week, 
to contest the world’s sprint, 
pursuit, and road-race champion¬ 
ships. These thrilling races are 
taking place . on the famous 
Ordrup track, and on the main 
roads - (all closed to traffic) 
around the outskirts of Copen¬ 
hagen. 

One of our brightest hopes 
among the amateurs is George 
Fell, the tall young Becontree 
Wheeler. Comparatively un¬ 
known until this summer, Fell 
has leaped into the.cycling lime¬ 
light by winning the National 
25-Mile Championship. He livds 
for cycling and he may yet 
become as famous as Manchester- 
born Reg Harris, who is making 
a great effort to win the world’s 
professional sprint champion¬ 
ship. 

TELEVISION IN 
AUSTRALIA 

Australia is the latest country 
to consider the introduction 
of television. A national service 
is proposed, and transmitters will 
be erected in the six State 
capitals. Sixty' per cent of the 
potential users would be served 
by this network. 

Transmission will be on a five- 
metre band with a 625-line 
system, compared with 525 lines 
in USA, and 450 lines in Britain. 


REMEMBERED ROBIN 

A new clock in All Saints 
Church, Ringsfield, Suffolk, 
commemorates the robin which 
this year hatched a family of six 
in the lectern. A linen cloth with 
an embroidered robin will cover 
the lectern Bible. 

Improving London 
Transport 

hp.ee plans for improving 
transport in London were 
recently announced. 

Work on the extension of the 
Bakerloo tube from Elephant 
and Castle to Camberwell will 
start next January, Five work¬ 
ing shafts will be sunk along 
the route of the twin tunnels 
and over 150.000 tons of earth 
will be excavated. It is hoped 
that the extension will be opened 
early in 1953. 

The trams in South London 
are at last to disappear. Con¬ 
version of depots into omnibus 
garages, is already in hand, and 
the changeover to buses will 
begin in 1950. but will take some 
time to complete. 

To reduce delays caused by 
breakdowns' on the Under¬ 
ground, a mobile radio system 
is to be used. A fleet of ten 
mobile repair vans will be linked 
by radio telephone with a con¬ 
trol centre at Earl’s Court, and 
there will be a 100-watt trans¬ 
mitting station at Broadway, 
Westminster. 


Westminster Waxworks in Exile 


estminstef. Aeeey’s eleven 
• waxwork models of kings 
and queens and other historic 
figures may soon have to find 
another home. , 

Originally the figures were 
made to stand beside royal monu¬ 
ments, but when at length their 
rich brocade and glossy velvet 
grew dingy they were put into 
retirement in a small chamber 
above Abbot Islip’s Chapel in the 
North Choir Aisle. But now this 
chamber is to become a memorial 
chapel to the nurses who served 


in the two World Wars, and the 
wax figures are at present in 
Lancaster House awaiting their 
fate. 

They are a strange company. 
Charles the Second is there, a 
little forlorn in his tawdry red 
and blue velvet, together witli 
.Nelson, the Earl of Chatham, 
Queen Elizabeth, Queen Anne, 
and William and Mary. Not the 
least interesting of the models is 
that of the Duchess of Richmond, 
who was the original of Britannia 
on our coinage. 
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OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CRAVEN HILL, WRITES ABOUT SOME . . . 

Recent Arrivals at London Zoo 


gEVERAL. interesting animals 
have reached the London 
Zoo of late, not the least odd 
being Peter the pangolin, or scaly 
anteater, now settling down at 
the sanatorium after his air- 
journey from East Africa. His 
portrait was shown in last week’s 
C N. Eeter has a quiet upstairs 
“ ward,” where nursing keepers 
are gradually getting him used to 
a diet of shredded wheat, which 
will henceforth ■ replace the 
termites, or white ants, on which 
Peter had previously been living. 

The first of his kind seen at 
Regent’s Park for 50 years, Peter 
is a gift from the game warden 
at Li wale, Tanganyika. He was 
flown over here in a large wooden 
crate inside of which he spent 
most of his time coiled up, 
hedgehog-fashion, his overlap¬ 
ping bony scales making him 
look not unlike some enormous 
pineapple. Incidentally, when 
keepers came to uncoil Peter they 
found that it took the combined 
strength of three of them to 
achieve this object 

As though fully aware of his 
queer “looks,” Peter is the shyest 
of animals and rolls himself up 
whenever anyone approaches him 


at all closely. Keepers, however,, 
are getting him accustomed to- 
human society by allowing him a 
daily run around the sanatorium 
yard. Later, when the pangolin 
has fully recovered his nerve, you 
will be able to meet this queer', 
creature at the rodent housed 
where a special den is being got 
ready for him. 

goME unusual birds have come; 

in lately also, among them- 
being eight young kittiwakes, 
and keepers at the eastern aviary 
are now doing their best to rear 
them. The task is not easy, for 
the birds are. only three weeks 
old. They are a gift from'Lord 
Revelstoke, on whose estate on 
Lambay Island, off the Irish coast 
near Dublin, they had been 
found. 

Three of the chicks are just 
able to pick up food from the 
ground, and thus feed themselves. 
But the keepers are having to 
feed the others forcibly, by hand, 
on such fare as mealworms, 
shrimps,’ small bits of liver, and 
fish. For the keeper actually 
offering the food this is apt to 
be a painful business; for the 
young kittiwakes have beaks like 


little pickaxes, and, in feeding, 
often grab fingers as well as 
food! 

JTinally, there are the two baby 
•weasels given-to the men¬ 
agerie - the other day by their 
finder, Mr Haynes, of Lansdowne 
Road. Stanmore. They • were 
found quite by accident. 

“Mr Haynes, was walking to 
work along a country lane known 
as Ripon Way, near Boreham 
Wood, when he saw about a 
dozen weasels playing on the 
road,” a Zoo official told me. 
“There appeared to be three 
separate families, all romping 
together in that carefree way 
characteristic of the weasel tribe. 
For a few minutes Mr Haynes 
stood watching them,. until the 
mother animals became aware of 
his ’ presence. They then began 
picking up their babies by the 
scruff of the neck and carrying 
them one by one into the hedge 
at the roadside. Two of the 
young weasels, however, appeared 
to have been forgotten, and as 
their mother did not return for 
them, Mr Haynes picked them 
up, put them in a tin, and 
brought them to us.” 


Keeping Bbes 
at School 

7 'HE pupils of Market Rase n 
/Modern School, Lincolnshire, 
have an unusual hobby which suc¬ 
cessfully combines pleasure with 
profit. 

More than ten years ago, in 1938, 
the headmaster introduced the idea 
of bee-keeping to the school, and 
since then the idea has become in¬ 
creasingly popular and the number 
of hives has gradually grown. 

THE pupils do all the work of the 
school apiary themselves. They 
make their own hives and honey¬ 
combs, hive the swarms, gather the 
combs, and extract the honey. 

By selling the honey these youth¬ 
ful apiarists make a profit of about 
£25 a year after all expenses have 
been paid. When they leave the 
school those holding shares sell 
them at their current value to 
younger pupils. 

THE picture on the left shows pupils 
inspecting the honeycombs. 
Below on the left some of the boys 
are making beehives in the wood¬ 
work’class ; while on the right two 
girls in the domestic science room 
are uncapping the honeycombs be¬ 
fore extracting the honey. 


The nose of the Meteor joining the cone of the pipeline 


Is London Losing Its Sparrows? 


J^o’ndoners who love to watch 
the capital’s perky sparrows 
hopping about in the parks and 
elsewhere will 'be sorry to hear 
that some naturalists believe 
their numbers are dwindling. 

. Mr Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, 
the naturalist and broadcaster, 
has pointed out that it is now 
a, comparatively rare sight to 
see a sparrow in the West End, 
for instance. 

Another naturalist says there 
has been a serious falling-off in 
the sparrow population during 
the last fifty years. 

Less Food 

Inquiries by a C N contributor 
revealed various reasons for this. 
In the days when all London’s 
vehicles were horse-draw T n, the 
sparrows found much of the food 
they needed in the scattered con¬ 
tents of the horses’ nosebags. 
But the replacement of horses 
with motor transport has de¬ 
prived the little brown birds of 
these feasts, and many now’ 
forage farther afield. The in¬ 
creasing amount of traffic along 
the London roads has also tended 
to send sparrows out of town in 
ever-increasing numbers. 

Despite this, hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of sparrows are still born 
in London every year. That 
great naturalist, W. H. Hudson, 
estimated that London's sparrow 
population was considerably more 
than one million. It is probably 
much less than that now. 

Hudson wrote about the pug¬ 
nacity of the Tower of London 
sparrows and of their constant 


quarrels with their neighbours, 
the starlings and pigeons. . 

He described how, when a 
stranger bird appears, the spar¬ 
rows hunt him in a pack from" 
place to place “until they have 
driven him, weak with fatigue 
and terror, into a corner where 
they can finish him with their 
bludgeon beaks.” 

Places where sparrow's roost 
are called “chapels.” Compara¬ 
tively few of the big “chapels ” 
are left in London today. For 
many generations Londoners 
have enjoyed the cheerful twit¬ 
tering and chirping at the 
evening “chapel services.” 

Many sparrows, a bird watcher 
told C N, have made homes for 
themselves on London’s bombed 
sites, especially those in the City. 
Here,-, where weeds and ‘other- 
plants flourish, the birds find 
food in plenty. 

There are often three broods 
of sparrows in a* season. Nests 
with eggs in them have .been 
found in London even in 
December. 

A Country Holiday 

Farmers in the Home Counties 
have observed that in springtime 
countless London sparrow's often 
take a country holiday.’ And 
when the cornfields .begin to 
ripen for harvest the number of 
sparrows multiplies astonishingly. 

Perhaps, after all, the sparrows 
are not really deserting London. 
Can it be that, they are merely 
taking earlier and longer holidays 
and that when winter comes 
they are as numerous as ever? 


Mid-Air Drink for a Meteor 


The Gloster Meteor which set up a duration record for jet 
aircraft of 12 hours 3 minutes being refueled by a Lancaster 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S JOBS—Alan Ivimey takes a trip on 
the Golden Arrow and tells us what it is like to be an ... 

ENGINE DRIVER 


The Golden Arrow arriving at Dover to meet the cross- 
Channel steamer 


Jn the not very beautiful streets 
of Battersea you will find 
Stewart’s Lane Depot, a minute 
or two from Victoria Station. It 
consists of acres of railway lines 
interrupted by brick sheds and 
offices, and you have to be careful 
you don’t walk round the corner 
of a building and right under a 
train. It was in the middle of 
this depot, one fine morning, that 
I found that very special boat- 
train, the Golden Arrow, and 
Driver Tom Twiggs. 

The train was already made 
up—ten heavy, chocolate-coloured 
Pullman coaches. (In the busiest 
holiday period there would be 
12.) And backing down the line 
to couple up, came the big green 
Battle of Britain locomotive, 
No. 34035, named “501 Squadron ” 
(weight with tender 133 tons) 
which was to push them into 
Victoria Station and then pull 
them down to Dover. She had 
five tons of coal and 5500 gallons 
of water in her tender. 

J^ocomotive and rolling stock 
are serviced in the depot 
and all is ready by the time 
Driver Twiggs from Mitcham, 
and his fireman, R. J. White from 
Brixton, come on duty. They do 
a check-up, there’s a touch here 
and there with an oil can and 
then, a few minutes before 9.45. 
the Golden Arrow rumbles in a 
slow and dignified manner up on 
to Grosvenor Bridge and then 
down the sharp incline to the 
terminus. She is due out for 
Dover at 10.30 (Summer Time). 

Driver Twiggs has been on the 
railway since 1905, starting just 
as a cleaner and then as a 
•fireman. He has been driving 
engines between London and 
Dover since 1919 and has been 


one of the Golderl Arrow team 
since 1947. He works on a 12- 
week rota. One week out of that 
time he is driving The Golden 
Arrow and for two other weeks 
he has to be ready with a spare 
locomotive in case anything goes 
wrong at the last moment. For 
yet another week he stands-by in 
case the duty driver is ill. The 
rest of his time he is driving 
other express passenger trains to 
Dover and back. 

■^^hile we were chatting and 
the passengers were assemb¬ 
ling, young Fireman White 
arrived with a billy of tea from 
the train’s kitchen. In former 
days this could be made with 
boiling water from the engine, 
but now a chemical is. added to 
the water to prevent the boiler- 
tubes from “furring ”—and this 
doesn’t taste too good in tea! I 
looked up to see Tom Twiggs 
whirling the lidless billy round 
and round on its handle, since we 
hadn't got any 12-inch teaspoons. 

My place in the cab for the 
trip was White’s seat on the 
right-hand side. It was a wooden 
flap over the main water feed 
valves. My sitting on it meant 
that Fireman White would have 
to stand, and although I offered 
him my seat several times on the 
way down he always refused. He 
doesn't spend much time sitting, 
anyway, I gather, since the steam 
pressure dial has to be watched 
all the time and kept above the 
240-lbs mark. And this means, 
plenty of work with the shovel. 

rfHEN came the guard’s whistle. 

Tom Twiggs’s hand moved 
to the brass spiral of the brake 
handle, jerked the big throttle 
lever and the great locomotive 


The Golden Arrow steaming through the countryside of Kent, not far from Dunton Green 


eased forward for Dover Marine, 
77 miles away. On the cab roof 
he had chalked the figures, 365, 
the tonnage he was hauling to¬ 
day, and one was very conscious 
of this load as we puffed slowly 
up the slope to Grosvenor Bridge. 

The first thing I noticed as we 
got on to the level of the bridge 
and increased speed was that the 
comfortable springs one is used 
to on the railway were absent. 
They used to call the railway the 
Iron Road. Well, I was on it 
now, all right, and on a wooden 
seat. The cab rocked and banged 
as we took the first curves of the 
route which snakes through 
crowded South London. 

r [ 1 o.M had shown me his sheet of 
temporary Speed Restric¬ 
tions which is issued every seven 
days to all motive.power depots. 
The only thing we had to worry 
about on that score this morning 
was a restriction to 15 miles an 
hour at Ashford owing to repairs 
for drainage on the permanent 
way. There is no speedometer 
on the loco but long experience 
gives the driver a nice judgment. 

The line curved and curved 
ahead of us. Steam and smoke 
often hid Tom’s view and then 
White would watch the signals 
from his side, according to the 
wind. The team work between 
them was nice to watch. White 
knew automatically when his 
driver was unsighted and just 
shouted “There’s one of them,” or 
“Here’s the other,” at points 
where Tom would want to know. 

most stations there was some 
individual—porter or . sta¬ 
tion-master—who was awaiting 
our passing as part of his morn¬ 
ing. These folk all expected a 
whistle—and got it. The patients 
at king’s College Hospital, Den¬ 
mark Hill, got one too. Tom told 
me he forgot to do this one 
morning and received a postcard 
asking what was the matter. 

I think it was at Orpington 
that White suddenly recognised a 
boy looking out from a stationary 
train as we passed. This lad had 
come to see the train start the 
previous morning, had suddenly 
pressed a bag of sweets into 
White’s hand, and fled. It's not 
only film stars who have “fans.” 


Driver Thomas Twiggs 

Charing Cross-Dover line. Then 
came Orpington and then, with a 
deep down bass roar and a huge 
hiss of steam echoing oil the 
brickwork, we were in the mile- 
and-a half of Polhill Tunnel. We 
were going downhill and increas¬ 
ing speed. The darkness was 
pitch except for the orange beam 
from the open furnace doors. 
Tom Twiggs’s cheekbone and 
nose were all I could see of him 
as the loco bucked like a bronco. , 
On the footplate, m a tunnel, 
it’s the Iron Road all right— 
especially on that wooden seat! 

JJur now we were in sunlight 
again, in Kent, the real 
country, with w oods and hills and 
the long miles of steel straight 
ahead. Sevenoaks came rushing 
to meet us and then two more 
miles of tunnel. • Near Tonbridge 
I took a hand with the shovel. 


The lumps of coal vary from the 
size of a pea to pieces weighing 
about 25 pounds each. 

Then Driver Twiggs called me 
over to look out for the speed re¬ 
striction boards outside Ashford. 
Here came the first, a rectangular 
board on a post with wooden feet, 
like a high-jump post, the “feet ” 
steadied by being buried in 
ballast beside the line. This first, 
warning board shows a green bar 
with a number on it—in this case, 
“15.” The driver pulls at his 
brake handle and we lose speed. 
Then comes the beginning of the 
restriction, a black “C ” on a 
white background. We are down 
to 15 miles an hour, and the men 
working here stand aside. Then 
a white “T ’’ on a black ground 
tells us of the termination of the 
speed limit and we are off again. 

gooN after this, White shovels 
his last lot of coal and closes 
.the furnace doors. I cap now • 
/stow my feet across them and 
lean comfortably against the 
open window. . “That's where 
engines are built ” nods friend 
Twiggs as the long brick sheds of 
Ashford moves past. Then come 
Folkestone racecourse, Shorn- 
cliffe, and a series of short 
tunnels, straight and far ahead. 
They give the effect of lying on 
the floor and looking through the 
tunnels of a model railway. 

And so we get our first view of 
the Channel and curve round to 
follow' it through more tunnels in 
the base of chalk cliffs. And then 
we are drawing quietly into the 
platform at Dover Marine; 77 
miles in 98 minutes. 

The relief crew comes aboard, 
we are uncoupled and glide away. 
A bucket of very coaly water is 
produced to wash in and then we 
climb down and jump off. And 
Driver Twiggs—yes, and all his 
mates—have got one more “ fan." 


The C N representative chats to Driver Twiggs in front of his 
Battle of Britain class engine 


r Jhmoucfi Brixton, Denmark Hill, 
and Bromley we rocked and 
wobbled. There were’ very hot 
pipes right in front of me, the 
furnace doors just close to my 
left toe-cap and a fifty-mile-an- 
hour draught past my right 
shoulder. I hung on to that 
little wooden seat with one hand 
as, at Petts Wood, we left the 
Vietoria-Ramsgate line for the 
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These model dolls, dressed in the various uniforms worn by the 
Women’s Royal Army Corps, were made by a Junior Commander 
of the W R A C and are here being displayed by a private. 


Building His Own Road 


This remarkable story of per¬ 
severance comes to us from 
lonely Mallaigmore, on the shores 
of the Sound of Sleat, in the 
West of Scotland. 

J ^ family of Macdonalds live 
there on a farm which is 
pleasantly situated but rather in¬ 
accessible. There is no road to 
Mallaig, the nearest town, and 
any member of the family wish¬ 
ing to go there shopping must 
either tramp for- an hour over 
rough, boggy country or take a 
boat round EC mile and a half of 
rocky coast. 

Three years ago the youngest 
son of the family, Alex, decided 
to end this state of alfairs. 
Leaving the shepherding to his 
father and two brothers, he 
began to build a road by himself. 

Every day, no matter what the 
weather was like, he went out to 
his self-appointed task, using 
only a heavy hammer and an 
iron crowbar as tools. With the 
hammer Alex broke up rocks to 
the required size and then laid 
them down to form a smooth¬ 
surfaced track varying from 
four to six feet wide. Other 
boulders which were too big for 
his purpose were levered aside 


with the crowbar; some of these 
were over a ton in weight. 

After working all the winter 
Alex had succeeded in laying a 
mile and a half of track, and had 
cut down the walking distance to 
Mallaig to twenty minutes. Un¬ 
fortunately, he had reckoned 
without the force of the sea, and 
some months later several por¬ 
tions of his track that skirted the 
coast were torn up by storms. 

Some people would have given 
up in despair at this reverse, but 
not Alex. Last year he began 
another road, this time farther 
inland. Once more he spent a 
winter swinging his' hammer and 
laying the stones, day after day, 
month after month. This time 
his route lay over more -difficult 
country, and he had to build two 
bridges. For these the lone road- 
maker obtained heavy timbers 
up to 20 feet long and five or 
six hundredweight in weight, and 
swung them into position un¬ 
aided. 

The road is still unfinished, for 
Alex had to leave this work to 
help on the farm. He hopes to 
finish it within the next few 
months, however, when it will be 
a monument to his energy and 
determination. 


Museum For Northern Rhodesia 


u p till quite recently anyone 
living in South Africa who 
wanted to make a close study of 
the life and work of David 
Livingstone had to travel 6000 
miles to do so; for the only really 
well-equipped museum dealing 
with the achievements of the 
great missionary is his birthplace 
at Blantyre in Scotland. 

It is true that the museum 
near the Victoria Falls contained 
many valuable Livingstone ex¬ 
hibits. but lack of funds has pre¬ 
vented these from being set out 
to the* best advantage. So on 
the whole Africa has neglected 
the study of one of her greatest 
benefactors. 

Now this will change, because 
work has started on Northern 
Rhodesia’s new National Museum 
in Livingstone which win hove 


one of the most picturesque 
settings in the world. Known as 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Memo¬ 
rial, it will cost £25,000 and take 
18 months to complete. It will 
overlook the Zambesi Valley, and 
from the entrance hall the spray 
from the Victoria Falls, seven 
miles away, will be visible. 

The various galleries of the 
museum will feature every aspect 
of Rhodesian life—mineral, agri¬ 
cultural, and industrial. Begin¬ 
ning with the men who inhabited 
this river valley in the remote 
past, the exhibits will go on to 
show the arrival of the fugitive 
Matabele from the south, the 
work of Livingstone, the triumph 
of Rhodes, the work of the 
British South Africa Company, 
and the foundation of white 
civilisation. 
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Freezing Light 
in the Lens 

fJ^HE “freezing ” of light—or 
stopping of light in its tracks 
—has been achieved by A. M. 
Zarem, Director of the Stanford 
Research Institute, Los Angeles. 
He has frozen the light as it 
sped away from the camera at a 
speed of 186,000 miles a second. 

The Zarem camera is in¬ 
credibly f*-st, for the exposure 
was only one hundred-millionth 
of a second; and ik is' at this 
speed that the light is frozen in 
its tracks, the result being a 
discontinuous series of luminous 
points on the finished print. 
These are the light quanta, or 
units of radiant energy of which 
light is made up. 

The arrangement adopted for 
the experiment comprised the 
camera, with a light source, 
above it, and a series of mirrors 
one above the other like the 
vertical faces of a flight of stairs. 

To achieve the short exposure 
of one hundred-millionth of a 
second a Kerr cell was employed. 
A Kerr cell has the property of 
letting through, or interrupting, 
a beam of light. It was used in 
the early television experiments 
before being ousted by modern 
techniques. By the application 
of an electric current, the cell 
can either shut off the light or 
let it pass, and it responds very 
rapidly. 

It is interesting to note that 
the light travelled only about 
ten feet during the exposure. 

SHOPPING 

EXPEDITION 

rjr iiikteen-year-old Victor Austin 
and his eight-year-old 
brother Charles saved up their 
pocket money week after week 
for nearly three months. When 
they had sufficient, they both 
went out and spent it—on a 
donkey! 

The donkey, Edwin, is eleven 
years old, and the boys soon 
learned to ride him. They are all 



very good friends now. Younger 
brother Charles takes rides only 
in the grounds of his home at 
Lanes End, Darenth, near Dart- 
ford in Kent, but Victor takes his 
mount to the local shops and 
considers it the easiest way to 
carry his mother’s shopping. 

This picture shows Victor 
riding Edwin along one of the 
lanes on the way to the village 
shop. 


The Childn 



ACHIEVEMENT 


EUROPE’S HOPE 


W hatever the Council of 
Europe may mean in im¬ 
mediate practical affairs there is 
no doubt that the Strasbourg 
meeting has raised fresh hopes 
in this weary, war-torn contin¬ 
ent, 1 


.From all, the countries in 
Europe which believe in the rule 
of • law and in ■ political liberty- 
came delegates to confer on 
mutual aims in a spirit of co¬ 
operation and, indeed, of com¬ 
radeship. 

There have been councils of 
Europe before, but they have 
been formed under the command 
and control of dictators or con¬ 
querors by force of arms. Stras¬ 
bourg’s council was drawn to¬ 
gether as the result of a common 
concern to preserve the finest 
and best in Europe’s life, and of 



Strasbourg University, meeting- 
place of the Council of Europe 


desire to help the Continent 
further along the road of re¬ 
covery; 


gTRASBOURG is another prac¬ 
tical illustration of the inter¬ 
dependence of the nations. No 
nation is now so big that it can 
stand on its own, nor so small 
that it can be ignored. We have 
moved into an era in which the 
fears and anxieties of any one 
nation are shared with all the 
rest. 


That a Council of Europe can 
confer in amity on the banks of 
the Rhine so soon after the end of 
the war is a hopeful sign. It is 
evidence of a reborn willingness 
on the part of governments and 
peoples to create a new spirit in 
Europe. The continent which 
has contributed so much to the 
sum total of human achievement 
and civilisation now has a chance 
of renewing its life, and of once 
more giving high leadership to 
the whole human race. 


Strasbourg's council may also 
foreshadow the long-cherish¬ 
ed dream of a Parliament of 
Europe. If that dream comes true 
Western Europe may yet grow 
into a United States of Europe 
in which war'would be unthink¬ 
able. 


Realms of Gold 


TYreams, books, are each a 
world; and books, we know. 


Are a substantial world, both 
pure and good : 

Round these, with tendrils strong 
as flesh and blood. 

Our pastime and our happiness 
will grow. 

William Wordsworth 


Qne simple little story of 

- honesty . in lowly places 
shone out above the news of the 
’day recently. 

It concerned two sisters, now 
elderly. In 1938 Miss Ellen and 
Miss Mary Francis had the mis¬ 
fortune to fail in business, losing 
all their savings and owing £200 
besides.. So. they were declared 
bankrupt. 

But to the gallant sisters 
bankruptcy. was no way out. 
Their debts were debts of honour, 
and they resolved to pay their 
creditors in full. So they found 
. work as domestic servants, and 
for ten years they saved. The 
money to cover their debts was 
raised, and when they appeared 
in the same bankruptcy court thfi 
other day to receive their dis¬ 
charge from bankruptcy the 
Official Receiver spoke of their 
“ supreme effort.” 

The happiness which Miss 
Ellen and Miss Mary must have 
found in winning their goal is 
something which no sum of 
money could buy. 


Saying It With Flowers 

A correspondent just bach from 
Holland contributes this note about 
one of the most pleasing memories 
of her holidays. 


While out shopping one morn¬ 
ing I noticed that one of 


the largest shops had the whole 
of the floor and also all the 
shelves laden with bouquets ana 
baskets of flowers—a really lovely 
sight. 

I asked the reason for this 
beautiful display, and was in¬ 
formed that this shop had been 
burnt down by the Germans and 
that all the flowers had been sent 
by the owner’s friends, as a token 
of their welcome to him on re¬ 
opening his business the day 
before. 


It seemed a very lovely way of 
showing true brotherliness. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As George Meredith wrote. If 
courage should falter, lis whole¬ 
some to kneel. 



Under the E 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 


If a lawyer in a, 
long case wants a 
brief case 


^MATEUR photographers should 
pose their subjects against the 
sky. A tall order. 

0 

WHORTLEBERRY-PICKERS in 
the Quantock Hills are using a 
tiny rake. , To rake in the 
profits ? ~~ lt ~ 

0 ' 


GARDENER says the 
- roses in his garden have 
come from South Africa. 
Must be ramblers. 


$ 


0 


'J'HERE is more in being a 
dustman than heaving 
bins. There is putting them 
down again. 


On 


S H0 

■.m 
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Young Greatheart 

'T’ruly, the most valiant spirits 
in this world are those who 
remain great-hearted and cheer¬ 
ful in constant suffering. 

Such a Greatheart is Kenneth 
Faucon of Jersey, who has just 
been awarded the Cornwell 
Badge, the Scouts’ V C. Lie is 
only 21, but for 19 years he has 
been in a convalescent home, and 
for 14 of them strapped to a 
spinal carriage. 

Kenneth joined the group for 
handicapped Scouts on the island 
and so vital an influence did he 
become that the citation of his 
award states that during the 
German occupation he kept alive 
the Scout spirit. 

Faithfulness to the ideals of 
Scouting has been 'his watch¬ 
word through all adversity, and 
has made him an example to us 
all. 


THINGS SAID 

itii modern agricultural and 
engineering science, world 
food production could be doubled 
in less than 25 years provided 
Governments would co-operate 
in a world food plan. 

Lord Boyd- 0 rr 

J-Junger is an international 
currency ; knowledge should 
be an international passport. 

Hector McNeil, M P 

T think Britain can get out of 
her tight situation. She has 
been in tough spots before and 
got out. She will do it again. 

Paul Hoffman 

W^e hope and work for an age of 
peace and plenty, when the 
unmeasured riches and genius of 
Europe will make her again the 
fountain of world inspiration. 

Mr Churchill, at Strasbourg 


OUR FUTURE CITIZENS 

Tn these days when the value of 
education for material well¬ 
being is so widely stressed it is 
good to read the Ministry of 
Education’s new shilling pamph¬ 
let Citizens Growing Up, for 
its author urges the moral and 
spiritual value of education. 
Insisting that good citizenship 
rests on character he points out 
that the schools must play a 
more active part in developing it. 
The community life in the 
secondary schools with its op¬ 
portunities for service and res¬ 
ponsibility by young people at 
an impressionable age should do 
much to diffuse these ideals 
throughout our islands. 

Of the boys and girls the 
pamphlet, states that though 
perhaps they “ sit more lightly 
to authority “ they are eager and 
active-minded, confident and 
independent. They are a genera¬ 
tion to be proud of. 

With this pronouncement the 
C N entirely agrees. 


Golden Rule 

rvo not wait for extraordinary 
■ circumstances to do good 
actions; try to use ordinary 
situations. Johann Richter 


ditor’s Table 

artist has published a book of 
drawings of famous people. 
Now lie is going to draw royalties. 

El 

CERTAIN tennis player always 
plays with his longue out. A 
good tip. . 0 

gOJIE people consider mountain- 
climbing child’s play. Especi¬ 
ally when they reach the top. 

El 

JEWELLER closed his shop for 
stocktaking. A11 invitation to 
burglars. 



ustonn. They hadn't a canoe. 


We have to devote ourselves . . . 

to work for the common 
weal, thinking always of the good 
of India as a whole, and not a 
party or sect or province. 

Prime Minister of India 

—♦+—■ 

Where’s That Tiger? 

An extraordinary mistake occurs 
in an official report recently 
issued by the Public Relations 
Department of the Colonial 
Development Corporation. Des¬ 
cribing conditions of life and 
travel in certain parts of Africa, 
it states that at the port of Lindi 
the guards on the vehicle park 
“ are armed with spears for pro¬ 
tection against tigers .” 

The anklets of iron spikes 
round the feet of the White 
Knight’s horse “ to guard it 
against the bite of sharks,” as he 
said on his way with Alice through 
Looking-glass Land, could hardly 
have been more useless. 


Another Art Gallery 
For London 

Co popular have been the Art 
Collections lent to this 
country from Munich and Vienna 
this summer that it is a matter 
for regret that we have no 
adequate building in central 
London in which such treasures 
can be displayed without dis¬ 
turbing our own collections. 

Paris, Brussels, and Basle 
all boast magnificent buildings 
which can be devoted to visiting 
collections, and in pointing out 
this advantage the Chairmen of 
the National and Tate Galleries 
and of the Arts Council are 
urging the Government to pro¬ 
vide a building in which- such 
collections could he worthily 
shown. ** 

It is an idea which would add 
greatly to the worthiness of 
London as a centre for the dis¬ 
play of world masterpieces. 

HOME TaUTH 

'JTie sober comfort, all the peace 
which springs 

From the large aggregate of little 
things ; 

On these small cares of daughter, 
wife, or friend, 

The almost sacred joys of home 
depend. Hannah Moore 


;.[n« 27, 1949 

workers’ Parade 



Gold-beating is an ancient craft. 
The quality of the finished leaf of 
gold depends largely on the skill of 
the gold-beater, two of whom are 
here seen at work. 


Sir Walter Scott’s 
Unpublished Poems 

Manuscripts of 13 poems 
apparently composed by Sir 
Walter Scott but not included 
among his published works have 
just been found in the. National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

It was as a poet that Scott first 
made his mark, and his stirring 
narrative poems, such as The 
Lady of the Lake and The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, have stood the 
test of time. But the newly- 
discovered poems are not likely to 
add to his reputation and it is 
possible that the Wizard of the 
North deliberately prevented 
publication. Some are simply 
notes in verse which he was in 
the habit of sending to friends; 
others seem to have been dashed 
off without revision. 

Perhaps the most amusing is 
an argument between the Head 
and the Tail, a type of poem 
popular in Scott’s day. * The Tail 
complains to the Head: 

I cannot conceive why the cleuce 
you presume 

To be alivays the first when we 
enter the room, 
and the Head replies: 

Precedence between us seems 
equally rated, 

Since, if 1 enter first, you are 
always first seated. 

FISHERGATE’S 
FIRST HOLIDAY 

Ji'ighergate is only 24. And 
what a strange name for an 
old lady! Yes she is an old lady. 
For she is a mare, and 24 years 
in a horse’s life represent a great 
age in ours. 

For 20 years of her life, this 
grand old Lancashire "lass ” has 
worked for the same firm of 
carriers in Manchester. Now she 
has come South for her first holi¬ 
day. 

Fishergate has just arrived at 
the Ada Cole Memorial Stables 
at South Mimms, in Hertford¬ 
shire, where she will meet other 
veterans of the road—Hector, for 
example, a milk-cart horse of 
about her own age, and a dozen 
more like him. 

She has arrived at a good time, 
for a seven-acre field, requi¬ 
sitioned during the war by the 
Middlesex Agricultural Com¬ 
mittee, has just been released 
after nine years. And the extra 
space it provides makes a great 
difference to the horses. 


The Original Long 
John Silver 

On August 23, just a hundred years ago, the poet William 
Ernest Henley nay born. His father was a Gloucester printer 
and bookseller, so he had ample scope for reading in his boy¬ 
hood. He was also fortunate in having as his headmaster at 
the Crypt School the Manxman poet T. E. Brown, who 
“ discovered the beginnings, the true materials, of myself” 


'J'uberculosis clouded Henley's 
youth, and the turning-point 
in his career came when, at the 
age of twenty-three, he boldly 
made the journey to Scotland'to 
put himself in the hands of Lord 
Lister, at the Old Infirmary, 
Edinburgh. Henley had already 
had one foot amputated by a 
Gloucester doctor; Lister saved 
the second. 

During twenty months in hos¬ 
pital he wrote the poems that 
were to be his first published 
work. These Hospital Verses, 
which appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine, begin with a shout of 
pain and end witlj one of joy: 

Carry me out 

Into the wind and the sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world. 

Henley left hospital bent on 
being a writer. He had been 
_ visited there by Leslie Stephen 
’ and R. L. Stevenson (who was 
a year younger). Henley at first 
did routine work for the En¬ 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and then 
free-lance articles on Art and 
Literature for ’the magazines. 

Soon he occupied an editor's 
chair. “I imagine that Henley’s 
real greatness was in his edit¬ 
ing,” J. B. Priestley has written. 
“He made people write well." 
Among the young people who 
wrote for him were R. L. Steven¬ 
son, H. G. Wells, and Rudyard 
Kipling—Henley first brought out 
the Barrack Room Ballads. 

Two of Henley’s friends have 
left portraits of him in their 
own writing. One is the familiar 
figure of Long John Silver in 
Treasure Island. "And then I 
had an idea for John Silver," 
wrote R. L. S. “from which I 
promised myself funds of enter¬ 
tainment—to take an admired 
friend of mine, to deprive him 

of all his finer qualities and 
higher graces of temperament, to 
leave' him with nothing but his 
strength, his courage, his quick¬ 
ness, and his magnificent genial¬ 
ity, and to try to express these 
in terms of the culture of a raw 
tarpaulin.” 

The second portrait is in J. M. 
Barrie's Sentimental Tommy. 
Reddy is drawn from Henley’s 


daughter Margaret, with whom 
Barrie used to play. She called 
him “Fwendy ” (Friendy)' and the 
name:was-immortalised in Peter 
Pan. Her father is described as 
“a formfdable man whose beard 
licked the table while he wrote, 
and he wore something like a 
brown blanket with a . rope tied 
round it at the middle. Even more 
uncanny than himself were three 
busts on a shelf, which Tommy 
took to be deaders, and he 
feared the blanket might blow 
open and show -that the man 
also ended at the waist.” 

In 1891 Henley brought out 
Lyra Heroica, a "bock of verse 
for boys ... I believe the first 
of its kind in English.” It still 
remains a popular anthology of 
its kind, setting forth “the 
beauty and joy of living, the 
beauty and blessedness of death, 
the glory of battle and adventure, 
the nobility of devotion . . . the 
dignity of resistance, the sacred 
quality of patriotism.” 

The book begins with Shakes¬ 
peare and Drayton on Agin- 
court, and ends with three of 
Henley's own poems: Pro Rege 
Nostro (England, my England), 
Last Post, and Invictus, a 
poem rounded off wfith his own 
rugged philosophy: 

It matters not lioiv strait the 

gate. 

How charged with punishments 

the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 

ROBOT WARNING 
LIGHTS 

'J’he 272-foot towers which carry 
132 - kilowatt transmission 
lines across the Orwell at 
Ipswich^ have now been fitted 
with aircraft warning lights 

which are switched on and off 
by photo-electric cells working 
according to the amount of day¬ 
light. 

Each tower has one set of 
lights at the top and another at 
150 feet from the ground. The 
photo-cell units are mounted on 
a 25-foot pole placed so that 
shadows from the towers Cannot 
fall on the cells. 



THIS ENGLAND 


A familiar scene in the lovely 
village of Lacock, Wiltshire 
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Surprises For 
Bird-Watchers 

first annual report of the 
Junior Bird Recorders’ Club 
has recently *been published 
by its parent body, the Royal 
Society for the Protection of 
Birds. 

It is of value to all naturalists, 
for it includes a selected list of 
the records sent in during 1943 
by boys and girls all over Britain 
who closely .observe the move¬ 
ments and habits of birds. The 
Little Auk, for instance, which 
flies south from its breeding 
grounds in the Arctic* during 
the winter months, has been 
spotted by members of the 
JBRC in Donegal, Ireland; 
Denbigh, Wales; Musselburgh, 
Scotland; and the Shetlands. 

Among the rare birds recorded 
are a Sabine’s Gull seen in 
Essex, a Lapland Bunting in 
Staffordshire, four Bearded Tits 
in Sussex, and two American 
Pectoral Sandpipers, one in 
Cheshire and one in Sussex. 

The Junior Bird Recorders’ 
Club now has more than 3000 
members. Membership costs a 
shilling for a year, and the 
address is R S P B, 82 Victoria 
Street, London, S W 1. 

PRIZE BEARDS 

JJeards are becoming very popu¬ 
lar in South Africa, and it is 
all due to the old Voortrekkers, 
the early Dutch colonists of the 
Transvaal. 

In December a giant Voor- 
trekker Monument is to be un¬ 
veiled near Pretoria in the 
Transvaal, and in preparation for 
this event a competition is being 
held with prizes for the best 
beards. 

The Voortrekkers prided them¬ 
selves on the thickness and 
luxuriance of their beards. Now 
so many men are growing beards 
in their honour that some local 
authorities have been faced with 
a problem. 

For instance, in some towns 
bus drivers have to be clean¬ 
shaven; but they complained 
about not being able to take part 
in the competition. So legislation 
was hurried through to permit 
the growing of beards. 


Steps to Sporting Fame 


& 


Bill Nankeville 



Some day someone 
will realise a long, 
cherished dream and 
run one mile in four 
minutes. Britain’s 
hopes are centred 
on George William 
(“Bill ”) Nankeville. 


Aged 24, Bill comes from 
Woking and was a' P T 
sergeant in the Army. He 
has been coached by veteran 
Bill Thomas, who produced 
the great Jack Lovelock in 
the 1930s and other leading 
miters. 


Nankeville has been working 
as a market gardener and 
was comparatively unknown 
to the general public until 
the AAA Championship 
meeting in July. There an 
astonishing performance car¬ 
ried him into the limelight. 


On a rain-soaked track, he ran 
the fastest mile of the year— 
4minutes8.8seconds. British 
record is held by Sydney 
Wooderson, who did the 
mile in 4 mins. 6.4 secs, in 
1937. World record is Gundar’ 
Haegg’s 4 mins. 1.4 sec. 


Ttfe Childrens Newspaper, August 27, 1949 

The Oil Age 
is Now 90 

r £*HE great petroleum industry 
celebrates its 90th birthday 
on August 27. The modern oil 
age was born in 1859, when a few' 
Americans; led by one Edwin L. 
Drake, succeeded in sinking a 
well to a depth of 70 feet, and 
there found oil. 

In 1859 oil was practically the 
only form of domestic lighting 
used, apart from candles. Today 
products obtained from crude oil’ 
drive aeroplanes, cars, ships, and 
trains. Oil lubricants are essen¬ 
tial to every kind of machinery 
from the engines of the Queen 
Elizabeth to your own bicycle. 
Crude oil also provides other 
products used for thousands of 
everyday purposes—it is used in 
paints and plastics, for instance, 
and in soaps and sweets. 


How Drought Affects 


J^eports from naturalists in 
many parts of the country 
indicate that the dry summer 
has taken heavy toll of wild life. 
To many small creatures, such as 
birds, shrews, moles, frogs, and 
toads, the drying-up of ponds 
and streams is a serious matter. 
Even the countryside inhabitants 
which do not normally drink at 
all, but rely on succulent green¬ 
stuff or dew-covered herbage, 
have been suffering. 

Dry weather is especially 
hard upon burrowing creatures, 
notably the mole, which is 
largely dependent upon earth¬ 
worms. The drought has driven 
the worms deep into the hard 
subsoil, and every inch of the 
mole’s tunnels has now to be 
painstakingly* excavated, whereas 
in normal weather they are 
seldom more than a foot below 
the loosely-packed surface soil. 

Dry weather, of course, is no 
novelty to many creatures in 
other parts of the world, and 
causes them no undue hardship. 
Inhabitants of desert areas are 
mostly equipped with special 
apparatus to cope with drought, 
and even in districts where rain 
is unknown there is plenty of 
wild life. 

Many of them have special 
skins, heat-reflecting instead of 
heat-absorbing, to reduce evap¬ 


oration of the body moisture to 
the minimum. Nevertheless, 
although such animals—mainly 
lizards, snakes and other reptiles 
—may not drink in the normal 
way they must have moisture in 
some form or other. Some of it 
they obtain from the sparse 
vegetation; other supplies can 
be obtained from dew, for even 
in rainless deserts there is often 
a considerable condensation of 
moisture during the night. As 
most of the inhabitants of such 
areas are mainly nocturnal in 
their habits, they are able to 
make the most of such deposits. 

Drink For the Camel 

A few animals, as is well 
known, have the ability to store 
large quantities of water in their 
bodies. Camels immediately come 
to mind, although it is not 
entirely natural to them. Given 
frequent access to water, they 
will drink small quantities several 
times a day.- 

Lengthy training is necessary 
to make camels drink enough to 
last for several days, and this is 
done by depriving them of water 
for successively longer intervals 
over a period of several weeks; 
but even well-trained animals 
can seldom go without water for 
more than four or five days 
without acute suffering. 


Wild Life 

Many creatures survive drought 
because they can aestivate. 
Aestivation is. a ’state some¬ 
what akin to hibernation. In 
both conditions the creatures 
attain a state of partially- 
suspended animation—the bodily 
functions such as respiration 
and digestion are reduced to a 
minimum, the animals sinking 
into a stupor and living on their 
reserves for the time being. 

The most interesting example 
of this form of protection is the 
lung-fish. Living normally in 
streams and breathing through 
their gills like other fishes, the 
lung-fish are also endowed with 
lungs to enable them to live 
without access to water. When 
the streams in which they live 
dry up these fish excavate deep 
caves in the mud. These have 
only a small aperture to admit 
air, and are lined with a special 
protective mucus secreted by the 
fish which prevents evaporation. 

Thus a lung-fish can remain 
somnolent for many months, and 
some authorities believe that 
periods of up to five years are 
possible. It is a fact, however, 
that lung-fishes have been trans¬ 
ported overland on journeys 
lasting many .months by the 
simple process of digging them 
out of river beds encased in a 
solid block of mud. 


Crude oil comes mainly from 
the U S, the Middle East, 'South 
America, and Russia; but nearly 
40 countries produce some oil. 
Compared with the' 70 feet ot 
thgt first oil well, one modern 
well produces ail from over 
14,000 feet,. Not much oil is 
found in Britain, but British oil 
companies have played a great 
part in discovering and produc¬ 
ing oil in many other lands. 

In the past 90 years oil pro¬ 
duction has grown into a highly 
scientific, world-wude industry; 
and, unlike most ninety-year-olds, 
it is still growing! 

Result of “Hidden 
Animals” Contest 

Jn C N Weekly Competition 
No 8 the First Prize of a 
NEW BICYCLE goes to: 

Evelyn E. Gregg, 33 Armscot 
Close, Speke, Liverpool, 19, 

whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

The Ensign Cameras have been 
awarded to: Winifred Flint, 
Cheltenham; John McIlwaine, 
Carnmoney; Patricia Robinson, 
Lincoln; P. Robinson, Spondon; 
Catherine Weir, Ayr. 

SOLUTION: Crocodile, Tiger, 
Lynx, Seal. Hedgehog. Lizard. 
Deer, Wild Boar, Badger. 



At Mr Fogg’s house Jean seized his master 
and dragged him to the door. For the clergy¬ 
man had told him that today was Saturday, 
not Sunday as Fogg and Jean had thought. 
This meant that yesterday evening Mr Fogg 
had arrived 24 hours ahead of his time. He 
was actually due at the Reform Club at 8.4S 
this evening, and it was now 8.30 ! Breathlessly 
Jean explained this as he hauled Mr Fogg outside. 


Mr Fogg jumped into a cab and promised the 
driver £100. He realised now that he had 
gained a day on his journey without knowing 
it by travelling continuously eastward. Had 
he journeyed westward he v/ould have lost a 
day. But the day he had unwittingly gained 
would be of no use to him now unless he could 
reach the Reform Club within ten minutes ! 

Furiously the cab raced through the streets. 


In the Club those who had wagered Fogg 
£20,000 were'excitedly watching the clock. 
There had been no news of him for days. The 
whole country was anxious to know where he 
was. In the street outside the Club a great 
crowd had gathered. “ Well, we may look 
upon the bet as won, I think,” said a gentleman. 
“ Forty-four minutes past eight,” said another. 
They were silent as 50 more seconds ticked by. 


Verne 9 s Great Story 



Then there was a great roar outside, the door, 
opened, and Phileas Fogg appeared. In his 
usual calm voice he announced : “ Here I am, 

gentlemen ! ’’ So Mr Fogg gained his £20,000 ; 
but he had spent nearly £19,000, and the extra 
£1000 he divided between Jean and Fix, against 
whom he bore no malice. Two days later 
this grand sportsman and Aouda were married, 
with Jean, blushing and beaming, as best man. 


In Next Week's CN Begins a Picture Version of Christopher Columbus' Dramatic Voyage of Discovery 
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BILL and JILL, the C N twins, visit the Lake District 

They Help the Party 
To Get Rid of . /. . 



Healthy 


Told by Frank S. Pepper 



O h, dear, here comes 
Healthy Harry to spoil 
oui‘ breakfast again,'’ 
whispered Jill Watson to her 
twin brother Bill. 

"We must do something about 
that man,” muttered Bill fiercely. 
"He’s made life a misery for 
everyone, in the hotel. He’s 
managed to ruin our holidays 
so far.” 

, The twins, with -their Uncle 
Dick, were on holiday in the 
Lake District. They were staying 
at an hotel in Keswick. Nearly 
all the guests were on good 
terms with one another, and they 
would have formed a happy 
holiday party except for the 
presence of an obnoxious young 
gentleman called Henderson, 
whom Jill had secretly christened 
Healthy Harry. 

That morning, as usual, the 
guests were made uncomfortably 
aware of the presence of Healthy 
Harry long before he reached the 
breakfast room because, he was 
singing at the top of his voice, 
horribly out of tune. 

r pHE door burst open. Healthy 
■ ’ Harry came in like a roaring 
cyclone. He was bursting with 
good health and extremely proud 
of it. He was wearing khaki 
shorts and a singlet, and his 
skin was deeply sunburned. 

He could never join a group of 
people quietly, but had to make 
a noise to attract attention to 
himself. 

“Good morning, everybody! ” 
he roared heartily. “I hope every¬ 
one is feeling fit this glorious 
morning.” 

He strode noisily across the 
room forcing his attention’ on 
everyone. . ' 

"Top of the morning, Mr 
Smith! Another beautiful day, 
Mr Robinson! So glad to see 
you looking fit, Doctor.” 

He came round behind Uncle 
Dick’s chair and gave him a 
hearty slap on the back just as 
he was about to take a mouthful 
of bacon and egg. 

“You’re looking a bit peaky, 
Watson, old man!” he roared. 
“You really ought to come out 
for a run with me each morning 
before breakfast.” 

Uncle Dick spluttered and 
choked. He "was never quite at 
his best early in the day, and ’ 
was beginning to detest Healthy 
Harry, who went through this 
same routine every morning. 

T-Tealthy Harry looked round 
A the breakfast room; then he 
noticed, that only two of the 
windows were wide open, The 
two on the other side of the room • 
were shut. 

This was another thing that 
happened every morning. . 

“Terribly stuffy in here,” 
boomed Healthy Harry. “What’s 
the good of coming to a beauti¬ 
ful place like this if you shut 
out all the clean, fresh mountain 
air?" 

He strode to the closed windows 
without bothering to ask anyone 
else whether they would like to 
have them open, and threw them 
open as far as they would go. 

Immediately, a powerful breeze 
swept across the breakfast room 


billowing the tablecloths and 
causing confusion for everyone. 

Healthy Harry, ignoring the 
havoc his actions were causing 
and unaware of the venomous 
looks that were turned on him, 
stood by the window breathing 
deeply, filling his lungs and 
thumping his chest with his 
fists. 

"Nothing like fresh air and 
exercise to keep you fit,” he 
roared triumphantly. He turned 
and grinned at the doctor. “If 
everyone followed my recipe you 
doctors would all be out of work, 
eh? Ha, ha!” 

The doctor gave him' a sour 
look. 

“One of these days, young 
'man, 5 'ou’re going ?o burst a 
blood vessel, and don’t say I 
didn’t warn you.” 

griLL persistently noisy, Healthy 
. Harry sat down to his break¬ 
fast. 

“I’m so hungry I could eat a 
horse. That’s what keeping fit 
does for you,” he guffawed. 
“Where are we all going today?” 

That was the question the 
other guests had been dreading. 


C N Competition No 14 

1st Prize 


They could have put up with 
Healthy Harry if they had to 
see him only at mealtimes. Un¬ 
happily, he insisted on pushing 
himself uninvited into every 
party that the guests arranged 
among - themselves, for as with 
the exception of .Healthy Harry 
they all got on very well together; 
they had fallen into the habit of 
going out in a party. . _ - j 

- No one spoke for a -few 
moments. Then Bill broke the 
awful silence. 

“We’re thinking of climbing 
Skiddaw.” _ 

Healthy Harry broke into a 
contemptuous laugh. : 

“No real mountain man speaks 
of climbing Skiddaw. That’s just 
a walk. One of these days I’ll 
take you for some real climbing.” 

“Not if I know it,” muttered 
Bill under his breath. 

'J'he trip up Skiddaw was almost 
ruined so far as the twins 
were concerned by the presence 
of Healthy Harry. The twins 
wanted to take it slowly so that 
they could enjoy the magnificent 
views. There was no sense in 
hurrying, for they intended to 
spend the whole day in getting 
to the top and down again, and 
they wished to make the most of 
it. But this didn’t suit Healthy 
Harry, who wasn’t the least 
interested in scenery and was 
only concerned in exerting him¬ 
self as strenuously as possible, so 
that he could demonstrate how 
fit he was. 'All the way up he was 
trying to goad the twins into 
running races with him. 

Continued on page 10 


A BICYCLE 


for Colouring this Picture 



This colouring is entirely my own work 

Name...Age.... 

Address. 


Parent/ 

Certified...Guardian 


Cameras for Runners-Up 


THIS week’s Prize 
Bicycle (junior or full- 
size, as' chosen) will be 
won by a young artist, 
for the competition con¬ 
sists of colouring the 
drawing of a stained- 
glass window, given 
here. Remember, it is a 
stained-glass window you 
are colouring, so keep 
each colour within the 
bold dark lines in the 
picture—these represent 
the lead Separating each 
section of glass. 

You may use paints or 
-crayons for your colouring, 
and you will do better work 
if you paste the picture on 
a postcard or thick paper 
and let it dry thoroughly 
before starting. 

Cut out the panel whole 
—that is, picture and 
coupon together—fill in the 
coupon plainly in ink and 
get it signed, then post 
your completed effort to : 

C N Competition No 14, 

G P 0 Box 682, 

The Fleetway House, 
London, E C 4 (Comp), 

to arrive by Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 2 . 

Besides the prize bicycle, 
which will be given for the 
best entry according to age, 
there will be five Ensign 
“ Ful-Vue ” Cameras for 
runners up. 

- Competition open to all 
readers under 17 in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, 
and Channel Islands. Each 
reader may make one 
attempt only. Editor’s 
decision finaL 
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**l?$ Hke & J'9‘ c *,Eo 

Terry and Tessa cut out 

aY - a pair of uppers ...' 





That's because it's 
flat. This is size five' 
Every upper is made 
in several widths as 
well as different 
lengths so there's 
bound to be a shoe 
tofit every child. 



And now 
you're 
going to 
spe the 
Seams 
stitched 
and little 
holes 
p unched 

ucvr f-jtn/uTN Terry and Tessa watch a pair at uppers 
c being stitched 


5 CHILDREN S SHOES 
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SUBBUTEO 

THE GAME Or 

“TABLE 
SOCCER” 

THE REPLICA OF * 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

Played with 22 minifr- 
ture men, ball and goals. 

1 All the thrills of real 
Football! Dribbling, 
corner and penalty kirks, 
1 offside, goal saves, 
1 injuries, etc. Colours of 
1 all lea cue clubs ava-ilable. 
Send 3d. stamp for lull 
details. 

P. A. ADOLPH, 17 The Lodge, 
Langton Green, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent. 


NO DICE.. 
NO 

BLOWING.. 

NO CARDS 
OR BOARD 



if CARR. JACK HS £2126 
A Ridge Tent with walls. 1939 prices. 
Guaranteed thoroughly proofed. Brand-new. 
5 ft. 6 in. along ridge, 7 ft. 3 in. along wall, 
4 ft 6 in. wide, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 12 in. high 
wall Valise. All accessories, £2 12s. 6d. 
Carr, and pack., 1/6. Camp, equipment. 



9/15 pair 
tetttt.fi 

Unprecedented offer. All sizes, 3 up to 13. 
Full regulation highest grade. Solid' leather 
uppers and soles. Never been issued. Really 
worth 30/-. OUR PRICE 12, G, post, etc., 
1/3 to advertise our Bumper catalogue. 
Trade NOT supplied. 



N'O MORE TO FAT. A magnificent scientific 
job with new improved one second focus. 
Crystal-clear lenses that are unbreakable, 
4s. 6d., post, etc., 6d. to advertise cur 
Bumper Catalogue. Also Handy Pocket size 
TELESCOPE. Magnification remarkably 
pood. 2 draw, when closed 2h in., when open 
5J in. Price 5s. Post., pack. 6d. 
EX-ARMY BELL TENTS COMPLETE. £5 15s. Carr.Pd. Circ.44ft. Ht.9ft.6in. 
MARQUEES, TARPAULINS. Monthly Terms Arranged. Send for List. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN), 
f'stj- 20 o Coldharbour Lane. Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. 
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WITH 

MINOR 



The invention of Biro, the bail-point pen, has 
changed the world’s method of writing. There 
is no nib to splutter or cross and no need to 
fill from an inkpot. The special ink dries as it 
writes, so there is no need for blotting paper. 

All these improvements in writing are found in 
the Biro Minor—plus the fact that four colour 
inks are available : red, green, royal-blue and 
black. Each Biro Minor is coloured to match the 
ink inside and you can fit a refill in a flash. A 
protector cap enables you to carry Minors in 
your pocket or satchel. 

Biro Minor is the modern writing instrument 
for modern boys and girls. If you’ve any 
writing to do. Biro Minor will do the job 
quicker, better, and you’ll find it a pleasure. 

BIRO minors: 4[lJ each (inc. tax) 

REFILL INSERTS: 2/3} each (inc. tax) 



Vjh* MACKINTOSH » SONS ITO. H>|ll»l( 


50# STAMPS FUEL' 

Write for Approvals and 
how to get free gift, 
enclosing 2}d. stamp. 

Floral Company, 36 Fassett Road, 
. Kingston-on-Thames. 


UNUSUAL OFFER- Set of three fine mint 
atanipa from cither Montserrat or St. 
Kitts Nevis to all applicants for our special, 
discount Approvals and enclosing 3d., stamp. 


100 Whole World 

9d. 

100 France 

... 1/7 

100 Brit. Empire 

1/6 

100 Hungary 

... 1/6 

300 Austria 

2/9 

100 Italy ... , 

... 2/3 

100 Belgium 

21- 

100 Holland 

... 2/9 

100 China '. 

2/6 

100 Spain ... , 

... 2/10 

100 Denmark ... 

2/8 

100 Sweden 

...■ 3/- 


100 Finland ... 3/11 5,000 Whole World 130/- 

BEARNE, 54 Chapel Rd., Billingham- 
on-Tees, Co. Durham._ 


OBSOLETE 

► ILVER WEDDIN 


G 


Two large mint Silver Wedding stamps from 
the Colonies will be sent FREE to all bona- 
fide applicants for my QUALITY Approvals 
who enclose 2£d. stamp for postage. 

R. T. BURROWS' 

(C.N.), 99 Bleak Hill Road, Erdington, 
-Birmingham 23 


MONGOLIANS — FREE! 

For a short time only, I offer an unusual gift 
packet of handsome pictorial stamps from 
MONGOLIA, land of the great Gobi Desert. 
It is FREE to collectors requesting Approvals 
and enclosing 2ad. stamp. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 

Hillside, Whitegate, Northwich, Cheshire 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, etc. 


Yours Absolutely Free. The Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send you absolutely free this illustrated interesting and 
handsome stamp from SOUTH-WEST AFRICA plus an 
unusual unused stamp of RUSSIA. 

The South-West Africa issue depicts various forms of 
modern transport, including a modern train of South African 
Railways, a Steamship, and an Aeroplane, whilst the Russian 
shows a Peasant. 

To get this, wonderful Free Gift},Packet, Just ask to see our Approvals (ho obligation to 
purchase any), ask for S.W.A., etc., free, and enclose 3d. stamp to cover our postages. 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (DEPT. CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 



Football in 
Bare Feet 

Ajr ext week 17 dusky footballers 
will arrive in this country 
from Nigeria. They will under¬ 
take a nine-match tour, during 
which they will meet our best 
amateur clubs and representative 
teams, starting at Leytonstone on 
September 8. 

Johnny Price, the former 
Fulham player, who won English 
amateur international honours 
with Woking in 1928, Is to be 
coach and trainer during the 
Nigerians’ stay in this country. 
They are hoping to find bone- 
hard grounds while here, for 
they usually play with bare feet. 
However, having heard about the 
English climate, the Nigerians 
are to have special practice in 
football boots. 

But whether they play In boots 
or with bare feet, there will be 
some hard-fought games. Six of 
the Nigerians are members of the 
Nigerian Railway F C, who have 
not lost a match for two and a 
half seasons. 

Still Running 

^lfred Willoughby of Ber¬ 
mondsey is known as “the 
man who keeps on going when 
the rest have stopped.” For at 
84 he is. still a prize-winning 
sprinter. Still ; racing nearly 
every week-end. it has taken him 
66 years of racing to win his 120 
prizes, “most of which I have 
given away,” he says. 


Angler’s Luck in 
Horseshoe Bay 

IN' 01 , many anglers can claim to 
have caught an octopus 
with a fishing-rod and line. The 
angler in this true fishing yarn, 
Tom Burge, is a member of the 
White Cane Fishing Club of Van¬ 
couver, British Columbia. This 
must be one of the most unusual 
fishing clubs in the world, for all 
the 36 members are blind. 

Tlie club holds a fishing ex¬ 
pedition each month through the 
season and one sighted volunteer 
accompanies each boat of fishers 
as a guide. 

The 45-pound octopus was 
caught in Horseshoe Bay. Tom 
Burge was sitting with his lines 
out, hoping for salmon, when a 
tremendous tug nearly pulled him 
out of his seat. “It feels like a 
whale,” he shouted. While the 
boatman steered for shore, the 
other blind man aboard speared 
the octopus with a gaff and pre¬ 
vented it from attacking Burge. 

PEDALLING NEWS 

A ustralia’s outback pedal wire¬ 
less system for calling a 
doctor is to transmit news for 
publication or broadcasting. 

To improve the inland tele¬ 
graph the flying doctor-service 
is being linked with the Postal 
Department. A special rate of 
2s 6d for each 50 words will be 
charged for telegrams containing 
news handed in at 568 licensed 
local stations. 


Healthy Harry - 


• When at last they did reach 
the top. 3054 feet above sea level, 
even the presence of Healthy 
Harry didn’t entirely spoil the 
reward for the climb. The twins 
sat down to admire the view and 
were breathless with delight 
when they found that they could 
see right across the Solway Firth 
into Scotland. They would have 
liked to have been left alone just 
to sit for hours, but Healthy 
Harry wasn’t interested in the 
view. He trotted up and down all 
the time, doing deep breathing 
exercises, badgering the twins to 
follow his example. 

“Where are we going to¬ 
morrow?” asked Healthy Harry. 

“Helvellyn,” said Uncle Dick 
reluctantly. 

“I’ll be there,” promised 
Healthy Harry. 

“Not if we know it,” whispered 
Jill to her brother. "We just 
'can’t stand having another day 
spoilt.” 

JJack in the hotel that evening, 
while Healthy Harry was 
out of the way taking a brisk run 
before bedtime, the twins en¬ 
listed the aid of the other guests 
to hatch a plot. ■ 

The following morning Jill 
made it her business to be on 
hand when Healthy Harry burst 
out of his room before breakfast. 
Before he could roar out his 
usual early morning greeting Jill 
gave him a curious look. 

“Ai-e you feeling all right?” she 
asked. 

Healthy Harry was shaken. No 
one had ever asked him such a 
question before. 

“Of course I’m all right,” he 
said. “I’m perfectly fit.” 

But for the very first time he 
forgot to sing as he went down¬ 
stairs- to the breakfast-room. 

At the foot of the stairs, appar¬ 
ently by accident, he was met by 
Bill, who gave a very good 
imitation of looking surprised and 
puzzled. 


“You’re not feeling ill, are you, 
sir?” asked Bill, with just the 
right touch of anxiety. 

“Ill? Never had a day’s illness 
in my life,” insisted Healthy 
Harry, but he couldn’t quite keep 
a note of uneasiness out of his 
voice. 

Harry eptered the breakfast- 
room without his usual noisy 
greeting. Uncle Dick glanced up 
and frowned. 

“I say, old man, you look a bit 
pale this morning. Is anything 
wrong?” 

By this time Healthy Harry 
was beginning to think there ivas 
something wrong. Uneasiness 
was causing a little nervous 
flutter in his stomach. 

The doctor reached out silently 
and took hold of his wrist to feel 
his pulse. “Um,” said the doctor 
thoughtfully. 

At that moment the waiter 
came in with Harry’s breakfast. 
By secret arrangement between 
the twins and the cook it was 
bigger than usual and extra 
greasy. Healthy Harry took one 
look at it and shuddered. With 
a sense of panic he realised he 
didn’t want his breakfast. Such a 
thing had never happened to him 
before. 

“Off your food?” asked the 
doctor. ' 

“Yes,” gulped Healthy Harry, 
getting really shaken. “What’s 
the matter with me?” he cried 
worriedly. 

“Probably overdoing it a bit,” 
said the doctor gravely. 

“I think I’ll take it easy today,” 
groaned Healthy Harry as he 
tottered away. He passed Bill on 
the way out. 

“I’ve got a disappointment for 
you,” he said dismally. “I shan’t 
be coming with you to 
Helvellyn.” 

“You’ve no idea how much we 
shall miss you,” Bill said gravely 
with a double meaning that 
Healthy Harry failed to grasp. 


The Children's News paper, August 27, 1949 



LING FO-FIZZ 

is the 

ORIGINAL 

FIZZ 

IT’S SWEETENED 
IN 2° BAGS 
A Straw 
with 
each bag 

iloose 
Id. per 
quarter ou_ 

Use it a* a 
Sherbet and a 

Fizzy Drink to ° - 


■-^rTTdeViciousvaneties: 

lemon, siravwemn 

and PlNEM*P Lt 


Ask for 
LING FO 

FIZZ 

and so get 
the best! 

LFj/49 - 


MADE BY 

JOSEPH LINQFORD & SONS, LTD; 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, COUNTY DURHAM. 



LOVELY 

SLEEPING DOLL 

WITH DOUBLE MAMA VOICE 

Perfect in every 
detail. Full size 18 
inches tall, jointed. 

Beautiful wig 
and exquisitely 
dressed. 



35'6 

POST FREE 

Write forthis bar- ’IR 
gain now. Never 
has such value been 

Money back guarantee. 

RIDDALLS 

SPORTS & GAMES 

(C.N.18), 89 Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 

Buy from specialists. Suppliers to L.C.C. 


*BRITISH EMPIRE PACKET* 

including 

AIRMAIL, also WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION GAUGE, all sent 
. absolutely free to applicants for my 
famous Approvals. Enclose 3d, for postage. 


-A. ROBERTS- 


18 Thistledene, EAST MOLESEY, Surrey 


LARGE 
S. AFRICA 


FREE: 


Inc. latest NATAL SETTLERS Com-' 
mom: VICTORY; 2 attractive ROYAL 
VISIT; Cl old Mine; CORONATION, etc. 
All Free (NO catch!) to collectors asking 
to see. my Amazing Approvals. 3d. must 
be seat to cover my Postage and Bargain 
lists. (Without Approvals Price 1/-) 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept, 20, 
Palace St., Canterbury, Kent. 



BR. 

COLONIAL 

PACKET 

FREE! 

Including this fine stamp to all 
those asking for our world famous 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS Co. Ltd. 

(Dept. C.N.) 

Baker St., London, N.W.1. 


22S 


STAMP ALBUMS! We stock 
only the finest make, loose-leaf, 
illustrated or plain leaf, ask for 
price list. 
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Road Through 
Mont Blanc 

■'J'he mountain mass from which 
• Mont Blanc rises to 15,782 
feet, the highest: peak in all 
Europe, is to be pierced by a road 
tunnel. 

The French Government has 
recently given its approval to a 
scheme which the Italians, 
together, with the Swiss, have 
been urging for many years. The 
north-western frontier of Italy is 
enclosed by the • lofty range 
known as the Pennine Alps, which 
include Monte Rosa, the Matter¬ 
horn, and the Weisshorn. The 
east of this range is pierced by 
the Simplon railway tunnel, and 
the Graian Alps forming the 
French boundary south from 
Mont Blanc are pierced by the 
Mont Cenis railway tunnel. 
These tunnels are over 100 miles 
apart, and the only road is over 
tne little St Bernard Pass. 

4000 Feet Up 

The Mont Blanc tunnel will 
shorten the journey between 
Geneva and Milan by many 
hours. 

New roads will be constructed 
from Chamonix in France and 
Courmayeur in Italy to enter the 
tunnel at a height of. 4000 feet 
above sea level. The tunnel will 
be seven and a half miles long. 
The width of the road will be 
19£ feet, and there will be pave¬ 
ments on either side. 

Ventilation is a .serious problem 
in tunnels as long as this. There 
will be airducts below and above 
the roadway, with openings at 
frequent intervals, and eight 
oSO h p ventilators at the ends of 
of the tunnel will pump fresh air 
into the lower duct and extract 
fouled air through the upper one. 


The Ligers of 
Bloemfontein 

■yyHAT is a Liger? It is a cross 
between an African lion and 
a Bengal tigress, and Bloem¬ 
fontein Zoo has three ligers that 
were born 12 years ago. Now 
fully-grown and in excellent con¬ 
dition, they are among the rarest 
hybrids in the world. 

Their birth in 1937 caused a 
sensation and zoologists from 
many parts of the world have 
travelled to Bloemfontein to see 
the ligers. More savage than 
either lions or tigers, they have 
a specially-constructed cage and 
live almost entirely on meat. 
Although roused on the least 
provocation, they do not fight 
among themselves. There is 
occasional growling between the 
two females, but nothing worse 
happens. 

Magnificent animals, they 
possess a strange half-mane and 
show the blurred stripes, spotted 
foreheads, and red noses of tigers. 
The male liger is bigger than a 
male tiger and its forehead is 
three inches broader. The female 
ligers are smaller than a lioness. 

The only other living specimens 
of ligers are those at the New 
York Central Zoo and the Hagen- 
beck Zoo in Germany. 

CATTLE UNDER THE 
COCONUTS 

J^ussell Island, one of the 
smallest of the Solomon 
Islands, now has a herd of beef 
cattle to graze under its coconut 
palms. A special ship took 400' 
cattle from New Zealand—a 
voyage of ten days and about 2500 
miles—and five calves were born 
on the way. 


BEDTIME CORNER -- 

How Clever! 


“£Jousin . Hare is careless,” 
said one Mother Rabbit 
to another as they sat under 
a tree at the edge of the 
clover field where their chil¬ 
dren were playing and feed¬ 
ing. 

“I quite agree,!’ said the 
other Mother. “Just look at 
the way she has made her 
nursery right flat on the 
ground in the middle of that 
tussocky field 
over there. 

There’s 
nothing but 
bent-over 
grasses for 
shelter.” 

“She ought 
to have dug a 
nursery tunnel 
for her babies 
to sleep in, and 
take shelter in, 
as we have,” 
said the first 
Mother. 

“T u - whit! 

T u - whit!” 
laughed the 
Wood Owl in 
his hole in the trunk above 
them. “Why don't you use 
your eyes instead of talking so 
much?” 

“Indeed!” said the second 
Mother Rabbit haughtily. 
“Since you're so wise perhaps 
you will explain.” 

“Have you tried to spot 
those baby hares yourselves?” 
he asked. 

“Well—er—no,” said both 
Mothers together. 


“If you did, you couldn’t,” 
said Wood Owl firmly. “Don’t 
forget that they were born 
with fur on and eyes open, 
so didn’t need underground 
homes till their fur grew, 
like your babies. And also, 
their brown-grey fur exactly 
mate h'e s the brown-grey 
grass tussocks, where they are 
hiding. So no-one can spy 
them out.” 

“B u t e n e- 
mies track us 
by scent much 
more than by 
seeing us,” ob¬ 
jected the first 
Mother Rabbit. 

“Enemies 
can’t track 
Mrs Hare to 
her nursery 
by seen t,” 
answered 
Wood Owl. 
“That’s what I 
meant by using 
your eye§. If 
you watch your 
Cousin Hare 
leaving her nursery you will 
see that she doesn’t just hop 
away, as you do, but springs 
off with enormous leaps. And 
she comes home in the same 
manner. By taking this pre¬ 
caution she leaves no scent 
trails leading straight to her 
nursery.” 

“How clever!” cried the 
Rabbit Mothers, understand¬ 
ing at last. 

. Jane Thornicroft 



Strange Power in 
Low Temperature 

“J-Jeat sound ” is the name 
given to a strange form of 
heat, predicted by American and 
Russian scientists, and recently 
confirmed at Yale University. It 
is found only near absolute zero, 
273.13 degrees below zero on the 
centigrade scale, and the lowest 
temperature possible, for there 
all molecular motion stops. 

Liquid helium can be cooled to 
very near absolute zero, and then 
the phenomenon of “heat sound ” 
makes itself felt. Instead of 
suffusing slowly, as ordinary heat 
does, the heat travels through 
the liquid helium as quickly as 
sound does in air. When a hand 
is held near the vessel the heat 
passes in waves from end to end, 
and even echoes back from the 
far end. 

Climbing Liquid 

This is but one of the strange 
manifestations "of matter at low 
temperatures. A beaker half- 
filled with any ordinary liquid is 
just a half-filled beaker; but if 
half filled with helium II it 
exhibits the queerest properties. 
The liquid will climb the sides of 
the vessel, pass over the top, and 
slowly drip from tlie bottom if 
the beaker is suitably suspended. 

If a plate of lead is cooled 
sufficiently, a bar magnet can be 
made to float above it. This is 
due to the magnet creating equal 
and opposite magnetisms in 
the plate, though at ordinary 
temperatures lead is not mag¬ 
netic. 

Many metals, such as tin, zinc, 
aluminium, and mercury, exhibit 
a peculiar property when’cooled 
to about one degree above abso¬ 
lute zero. Their electrical resist¬ 
ance vanishes complete?. Metals 
in such a condition have the 
strange property that when once 
a current has been started in 
them it goes on indefinitely. 

It is too soon yet to say. to 
what strange uses this property 
of super-conductivity may be put. 
But perhaps we shall one day 
see our power stations run on 
liquid helium instead of coal! 

ATHLETES OF 
CEYLON 

JJuncan White, the brilliant 
athlete • from Ceylon . who 
finished second in the Olympic 
400 metres hurdles final last year, 
is still in this country studying 
at Loughborough College for his 
Diploma in Physical Education. 

But when he returns to Ceylon 
in a year’s time he intends- to 
help young folk of his native 
country to become international 
athletes. 

Ceylon sent a team of three to 
the last Olympic Games, and 
White believes that the Dominion 
will do much better at Helsinki 
in 1952. “Why not?” he asks. 
“Mr G. Brant Little, who was 
our coach for the last Olympics, 
is back in Ceylon as Professor of 
Physical Education at Ceylon 
University. He has already 
brought up the standard of sport 
in Ceylon. I am very anxious to 
join him in his good work when 
I finish at Loughborough.” 

Duncan himself has decided to 
retire from active competition. 
He ran his last race in May this 
year when he won both the 120 
yards hurdles and 440 yards 
hurdles at the Universities Ath¬ 
letic Union’s Championships at 
the White City.’ 


I t 


Ask your 
Hum for 



SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

that’s the food the strong men eat! 

Make more muscle with 
Welgar Shredded 
Wheat —eat it 
every day! Crisp, 
golden, sun-ripened 
wheat, that’s the stuff 
for strong men. It’s 
nourishing as well as 
nice! 



MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

10 different PATIALA .. II- 

8 different PHILIPPINE IS. 1/- 

20 diflerent PICTORIALS .. 9d 

6 different SELANGOR ., 1/6 

15 different SHIPS .. II- 

10 different SIAM .. II- 

10 different SPJRUTH .. 1/8 

10 different SOUTHERN .. 

RHODESIA' .. 1/3 

15 different TRANSPORT .. II- 

10 different TRAVANCORE .. 9d 

5 different URUGUAY .. 6d 

100 different ALL WORLD .. 1/6 

or the twelve packets containing 219 
stamps for 12/- including postage. Write 
now and ask for a selection of our World 
Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

Dept. 537 

South Hackney, London, E.9, 

England _ Established iSSo 


More Bargain 
Offers oi 

SHILLING 

PACKETS 

50 Jiff. BELGIUM - - - 1/- 

10 diff. COCHIN 
50 diff. FRANCE - - 1 /- 

25 diff. GERMANY - - 1/- 
50 diff. ITALY - - - - If 

25 diff. JUGOSLAVIA - - I/- 

15 diff. NEW ZEALAND- 1/- 
25 diff. PORTUGAL ., 

COLS * - * J /- 

25 diff. TURKEY ... if. 
12 diff. UKRAINE- - - If 

Or 3 for 2/6; 6 for 5/- ; the com¬ 
plete io packets (287 stamps) for 8/-. 

Please ask to see a selection of our 
noted new style Approvals.designed 
tor keen collectors. 

E. M. KIItKNESS & Co. 

Weston Chambers,-Weston Road, 
SOUTHEND, Essex 


PRODUCE YOUR OWN 

Punch & Judy 

with the Medallion Puppet Book No. I. 
It contains everything that you need to 
cut-out and make a rigid theatre 14* 
high and 7 WORKING PUPPETS. 
ALSO the history of Punch and Judy ; 
complete script of the play, and full 
directions to put on your 
show at once. ALL in 
FULL colour ! 



All for 


z'- 


We are dis¬ 
tributing 
supplies of 
Medallion 
Puppet Book 
No. 1 as fast 
as we can. Ask 
for it, now 
from your 
bookseller, 
newsagent, or 
store. 

If any difficulty, send 3'3 
to include postage to address below. 

MEDALLION PRESS, LTD. 

5 DOWGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 


The CHEAPEST SLEEPING ^ V 
DOLL with wig in the WORLD v 

10 ins. high. ’ 

Jointed limbs, / ’ 

ricid head. J • 

Fitted with life- 'ZlJ 

like wig; made of A/l f ^3 

hard light plastic lit II ' 


throughout. 



Post 7d. extra 


f 




WALKING 

MAMA & SLEEPING 

P DOLLS ,£3-11-6 

Sv * W;i!ks when hand 
%■ is h< Id. 

\ * Heal ma-tn.i voice. 

... * lb-nut Fill finish. 

# 19 ms. huh. com¬ 
position t lit 0112 llOII t. 

* Luxurious • life-like \vi*j. 

* Fully difssed in silk. 
THIS DOLL IS A BRITISH 

MASTERPIECE 


r y i rn m etliatel'i r? / ur.di <t t / it / ssn 1 1 s/. ; f d . 
SAFE DELIVERY UI'AUANTJ’EJj. 

FAIRWAY HOUSE-The Doll House 
(Dept. 132), 35 Hillside, London, N.W.10. 

SPECIAL RATES l OIl COUNCIL 
AUTHORITIES. 
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The Bran Tub 


LONG WAIT 

The young author eagerly read 
the report of his first play. 
“This play will be popular 
when Shakespeare is forgot¬ 
ten . . .” he read excitedly, and 
stopped, too thrilled to read any 
more. 

Presently he' picked up the 
paper again and read . on: 
“. . . and not until then,” con¬ 
tinued the report. 

Don’t Believe It 

Peter Puck’s cooking hints 
continue with Irish stew. 

'TTvke “Begorra” and “Shille¬ 
lagh,” 

And “Top o’ Ihe morn to you 
Mix well with tender blarney 
And there’s an Irish stew. 

Lazy 

Tim was a lazy young fellow, 
and one thing he really 
hated was getting up in the 
morning. 

“Now then, Jim,” called his 
mother, "it’s past time for get¬ 
ting up.” 

Jim rolled over. 

“I’ll stay here until it conies 
round again, then.” 

The Best Butter 

WHE judges were thrown in a 
flutter. 

And competitors started to 
mutter. 

When a farmer named Sam, 
Showed a fiercc-lcoking ram. 
And demanded a prize for his 
butter. 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Friends and Foes. “Look! 
There's a young rat,” whispered 
Don to Farmer Gray. 

The creature was about six 
inches long, including the short 
tail. Its back was a brownish- 
grey colour and its underparts 
greyish-white. 

“It’s a short-tailed Fieldmouse 
or Field Vole,” replied Farmer 
Gray. “A rat’s features .are 
much sharper, and its tail is 
longer. •’ Field Voles are usually 
found in fields which are close 
to woods and water. They eat 
roots and greenstuff, and al¬ 
though not so destructive as rats 
they can be very troublesome. 
Fortunately, owls and hawks, 
assisted "by stoats and weasels, 
keep the voles’ numbers in check., 

RODDY 


Jacko Home Again 



“The Hoe at Plymouth must be a 
different shape from this Daddie, or 
Drake could never "have played 
bowls on it.” . 



“ llOME again,” sighed Father Jacko, as the family returned from their 
I - ] holidays. “ Now perhaps those ruffians will let me have a little 
peace." Just as he sat down, however, there came a shriek from the 
bedroom. He raced upstairs to see a horrified Mother Jacko staring at 
the contents of Jacko’s case. And what contents ! Sand, starfish, shells, 
and a lively collection of crabs covered the floor of the room. “ We only 
thought we’d have a ‘sea-shore ’ in the garden,” explained Jacko. 



COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Mouse-Ear Hawkweed 

TyjousE-EAn Hawkweed is found 
on commons and similar 
open spaces, where the soil-is 
dry and gets plenty of sun. 

The lemon- 
coloured 
flowers are 
very much like 
small dande¬ 
lions, although 
often their 
outer - side i s 
faintly tinted 
with red. ■ 

The Hawk¬ 
weed family is 
a large one, but 
the jnouse-ear variety can be 
distinguished by its leaves. These 
are small and hairy, and shaped 
just like a mouse's ear. The 
plant spreads quickly and soon 
crowds out less hardy com¬ 
petitors. 

BUILDING A WALL 

building contractor had 
agreed to build a wall in 30 
days, and set 15 bricklayers to 
work on the task. At the end 
of twelve days, however, only a 
quarter of the waif had been 
completed. 

How many extra men did the 
contractor have to set to work 
to finish, the wall in the agreed 

time? Answer next week 


Flotsam and Jetsam 

Q-Oods lost at sea and found 
■ floating are called flotsam. 
Goods thrown overboard or jet¬ 
tisoned during a storm, or 
washed up from a wreck, are 
called jetsam. 

They do not belong to the 
finder, however, even if he can¬ 
not trace the owner. They must 
be handed over to the Crown, 
and part erf their value is paid 
as a reward. 

POOR PERCY 

r rHE pole-vault Perce was keen 
to try— 

To rise ten feet or more 
To him was quite the greatest 
height ” 

That he could wish to soar. 
With pole held tight he leapt up 
high. 

Alas! The ground was soft— 
His pole stuck in the mud below 
And Perce stayed up aloft! 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south, and Venus is very low 

■ in the south¬ 
west. In • the 
morning Mars 
is in the east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at- 8 pm on 
Saturday, August 27. 


The Children’s Hour 


BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
August 24, to Tjtesday, August 30. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 The Bell 
-Family (31. 5.30 Ajax, an Aus¬ 

tralian Dog (3). • Midland, ’5.0 The 
Bewitched'Mermaid (2); Flip the 
Squirrel .(2). North, 5.0 Nursery 
Siiig‘-Song; Best of All ..Ways to 
Keep Warm—a story; Sports Quiz. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Young Artists; 
Camping in Bad- Weather;' That 
Reminds Me. . Midland, 5.0 The 
Silver "Kettle—a story; Overland 
Travelling in the Congo—a talk; 
The ■ Swadlincote Youth Music 
Group. North, 5.0 The Cavalier’s 
Treasure (2). Scottish, 5.0 Nature 
Scrapbook. 5.35 Gramophone 
Records. 5.40. . Programme in 
Gaelic. Welsh, 5.0. Programme in 
Welsh. 5.30 -Nicholas—a story; 
Recorder' Band/of Wern Senior 
School, Pontypool, and County 
Grammar School for Girls, Brecon, 
Choir. 

FRIDAY, 5.6 Guard the Eagles 
(3). . 5.40 Talk on Weather Fore¬ 
casts. N. Ireland, 5.0 Richard' and 
the Tinkers (4); The Islanders (6);' 
Nature Diary; Songs. West, 5.0 


Mother Hankey’s Animals; Children 
by the Sea (3). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Dilly-Dally and 
the Duchess: Visit to Edinburgh 
during the International Festival 
; of Music and Drama. Midland, 
5.0 Midland Magazine, written and 
broadcast by children; Piano. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 The Great Water- 
Beetle; . Songs; , Looking at 
Churches. North, 5.0 Visit to 
Silverdale and Yealands. Scottish, 
.5.0 Story; Cathedrals of Scotland. 

MONDAY, 5.0 This Week’s Pro¬ 
grammes. 5.5 Nursery Rhymes; A 
rhyming story; Songs; The Well 
at the World’s End—a play. 5.40 
The Bird Man. N. Ireland,' 5.0 
Stand and Deliver—a play. 5.30 
Nature Quiz. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Friends—a story; 
Music; Yat Lee and the Pirates. 
5.40 Talk on World Affaii-s. Mid¬ 
land, 5.0 The . Little Tailor—a 
story; Violin Duets; Collecting 
■Coins;' Boy . Soprano. North,' 5.0 
Star ■ Entertainment from Black¬ 
pool. ' Welsh, 5.0 Programme in 
Welsh. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 This enables 
you to travel abroad. 9 A son? of 
triumph. 10 Mass of rock or coral, 
partly hidden. 12 A roadside repository, 
14 That which blends. 16 A bishops 
diocese. 17 Advertisement.* 18 To 
clean. 20 Steamship.* 21 Popular 
beverage. 23 One of England’s longest 
rivers. 25 To press onward. 27 Assert. 
28 To call forth. 30 That which gives 
ease or relief. 

Reading Down. 2 The summit. 3 
More secure. 4 Compass point.* 5 A 
kind of cushion. 6 The burden of pfoof. 
7 Woven wall-han?in?s. 8 Part of a 
dynamo. 11 Duck which yields soft 
down. 13 Middle, or intervening. 15 
Wheel mark in soft mud. 19 A thicket. 
22 Periods of time. 24 Not odd. 26- 
Man’s First Mother. 29 Order of Merit.* 
s 1sti’risks indicate abbreviations 
sfnszit r next zecek 
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Side-Splitting 

gAMMY Simple says that when¬ 
ever he splits his sides laugh¬ 
ing he just runs until he gets 
a stitch. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Hidden Cities : Montreal, Durban, Madras, 
Wellington, Ottawa, Quebec, and Perth. 
Riddle in Rhyme : Babylon. 

Charade : Yellow. 

All Change : The two bills were for £2 I3s4d 
and £ 2 . The messenger kept 6s 8J. 



















































































